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RHODA. 


CHAP. 1. 

. — 1** Beware! 

From the chat'd tjger rend the prcyl 
Rush ou the lion w\ien at bay. 

Bar the fell dragon’s blighted way 
But shun that lovely snare!’* 

The Bridal of Trlarmain^ 

The moment arrived! — The whole 
house assumed another aspect. It 
seemed the Temple of Pleasure, and of 
Taste. The splenjfiour—the perfume—* 
tjje form of the ornaments—the con¬ 
trast, and the harmony of the coF^r, 
rendered it worthy of the divinity who 
had presided at its erection, and who 
now maved through its fairy apartments, 
with the bloom of a Hebe, and the 
lightness of a Sylph! 
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taste of 

. by the experisivetiess 
and had consulted her own, 
in its siniplicity. 

The eye of the connoisseur could ap¬ 
preciate the fineness of the materials of 
which it w'as composed, while to that of 
the more common observer, the effect 
oiilj^a£|^eared. Here- was no competi¬ 
tion between splen^iour and beauty ; 
and Rhoda, in bearing away the palm 
of superior charms, seemed to owe the 
triumph only to the beneficent hand of 
Nature. 

Sir James Osbourne found her irre¬ 


sistible; but was still willing to impute 
her power over him, more to the graces 
of her mind, than to the attractions of 
her person. 

*^CAfter all nay caution—after all my 
deliberation, I cannot be sAch a fool, as 
; to be caught wholly by* beauty, even 
such as her*s!—The countenance is but 

t * 

the mirror of the mind j—it is tliat 


which I love. I have long seen her 

t 
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above the meanness of design:—who, 
indeed, that looks upon her open brow^ 
coifld believe her capable of it ?• I now 
behold, in the plainness of her dress^ 
even on this night of gala, that dignity 
of feeling, which disdains to enter into 
a frivolous competition of ornament with 
’ superiority of fortune : and does not^ 
every lineament in her face, 
movement of her form, give sign of thi« 
dignity, which thus she proves ? Where 
the ‘ mind so truly keeps the promise of 
the face/ of what should I *be afraid— 
of what should 1 doubt?” 

Such were the cogitations of Sir, 
James, as he followed with his eye 
every movement of Ilhoda. Mrs. Strict- 
land saw the happy moment. Now,** 
cjjiought she, a little adroitness on my 
part, and the thing is done.” She was, 
however, tod able a general, to put her 
enemy on hiS defence, by giving him. 
any intimation of his danger. Apparently 
without *de5ign, and as busied with 
every one, and any one but himself, she 

n 2 
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never lost sight of him,—never was rt 
moment from his side. 

« 

R'hoda was dancings with all the spirit 
and gaiety that youth, and a conscious-* 
ness of universal admiration could in¬ 
spire, when Sir James exclaimed, 

“ What unaffected gaiety! — What 
graceful vivacity!'* 

'X'Krf opportunity was auspicious. Mrs. 
Strictland did not neglect it. 

“ She is, indeed, the very goddess 
Thalia herself," said she, resting her 
hand gently*on Sir James's arm. “ I can 
look at no other object; and yet this is 
only the cheerfulness of good spirits, 
and good humour. If you would see 
the gaiety of the heart, you must see 
her in our domestic circle;—see her 
when she makes for Mr. Strictland and 
myself, a pcrpeUja) feast. I might add, 
a feast for* herself too, for ^ome is her 
natural element; and niucfh as she seems 

to enjoy herself in these public exhi- 

• * 

bitionsi you cannot guess what difficulty 
I sometimes have, to induce her to take 
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* a share in them. She does so be^ and 
in treat for a day to ourselves, that we 
may be happy ^ as.she expresses it; in a 
crowd, she says, art best, we can only be 
amused." 

The movement of the dance, at this 
instant, brought Rhoda near enough to 
enable her ear to catch a few words of 
this machinating language. She dis¬ 
dained the purpose for which sh'a^iiJSw 
that it was uttered; and her flexible and 
intelligent countenance shewed the dis¬ 
pleasure that it gave her. The change 
did not escape Mrs. Strictland.— 

“ See,” said this able politician, a 
proof of what I say. See how the heart 
prevails over the spirits ! That passing 
cloud, I know as well as if I heard her 
speak, w'as caused by seeing some one 
kess happy than herself; or by thinking 
that some of her companions wished for 
what she possessed. Yes, yefe—See how 
perfectly I ain in the right!—That beau¬ 
tiful cctniellia Japonica, which only this 
morning was sent her by a friqnd, and* 
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Which she thought of wearing this even- 
JBgj with so much delight—the only or- 
ilament, indeed, that I could prevail with 
her to wear; for, she*says, ‘ you know, 
that I have no right to ornaments;*—That 
beautiful camclim Japonica^ you see, she 
has just given to Lady Harriet Dela- 
maine, whose eye I have seen fixed 
upon it for the last five minutes;—and 
that angelic countenance has re¬ 
sumed all its gaiety. It must, indeed, 
be allowed, that she may well dispense 

with extraneous ornaments: the senti- 
%• 

ment that makes her resign it, contri¬ 
butes more to her adornment^ than a 
thousand camellia Japontcas.^* 

“ Miss Strictland is too dangerously 
perfect,** said Sir James, with a sigh, 
unless she will add to all her other 


perfections, the attribute of mercy." 

As he said ]thi&, he approached Rhoda 
for the purpose of securing her hand for 
.the next two dances, with a determina¬ 


tion to retain it through life, if he could 
* discover that the heart, which he was 
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coDvinced was superior to every mer* 
cenary feeling, could be secured hi^ 
own, by the honourable tie of affection. 

Mrs. Strictland^ aware that her work 
was done, mingled with her company 
with more than her usual meekness^ 
suavity, and complacence ; for these 
qualities extended on this evening, evea 
to Lady Belmont. She said to her, as 
she passed, “ How lovely is La^ 
riet to-night!—She is the brightest star 
here!” With the same subdued modesty^ 
she received the compliments poured, 
from every mouth on the charms of 
Rhoda, and at the same time, with an 
acknowledgment of sentimental par¬ 
tiality for the object of them. How 
well you know the way to my heart,” 
said she to one^- “ How sweetly you 
I flatter me!”—To another, It would bo 
in vain to deny that 1 love her to 
folly.”—Tt) a third, “ Ah, I see that you 
rally me!*—To a fourth, “ But if, 
her soul could shine through her eyes, 
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you would acknowledge that you are 
not guilty of exaggeration.** 

Rhoda, wholly unconscious of all 
these prettinesses to which she gave oc¬ 
casion^ was this night more than usually 
disengaged from every serious thought— 
from every retrospective restraint—from 
every future calculation. Her fancy— 
her heart—her soul were in the present 
her eyes swam in joy, ox 
sparkled with intelligence : she trod on 
air, and appeared like a being of another 
world, descended^ with all the pleasures 
in her train, \o bless the inhabitants of 
this. 

Fascinating, and gracious in her man¬ 
ners to all, her quick eye rested not on 
any individual for a moment. Not even 
Lord William St. Quintin could for an 
instant retain her notice ; and when Sir ' 
James Osbourne solicited the honour of 
her hand, sh'e had almost forgotten that 
there was such a person in existence. 

But her returning recollection was 
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strong and oppressive.—As he poured 
-upon her awakened attention the feel¬ 
ings of his soul—as he painted’Kis ad¬ 
miration, his lo*^e, his devotion,—as 
he laid at her feet his rank, his fortune, 
and himself; Rhoda’s gaiety fled.—The 
past and the future rushed upon her 
mind—the brightness of distinction— 
and the shadows of obscurity were be- 
fore her.—Her choice was now t4?^ 
made—and while her heart declared for 
Mr. Ponsonby, her vanity clung to Sir 
James. 

But how was it possible to give ut¬ 
terance to one single thought of the 
many that now crowded on Rhode's feel- 
ings, and confounded her understanding! 

Composed—silent—unknowing what 
she didj she arpse, and was walking 
»away, inattentive to and unconscious 
of the impression tliat a manner, so 
strange add einbarrasse*d, • must have 
upon Sir Jstuies. 

He-retained her fora moment by the 
hand. * 

B ^ 
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“ Propitious be your silence, my dear 
Miss Strictlandsaid be: “ you will 
give ihe leave to-morrow to repeat to 
Mr. and. Mrs. Strictland^ all that I have 
presumed to say to you to-night ?*" 

Oh, no, no!" said Rhoda, hastily. 
** I must have time, I must think I —Is 
this a place—is this a moment ?" 

I acknowledge that I deserve the 
said Sir James ; “ but my 
destiny seemed to hang upon an in¬ 
stant. I dreaded anticipation from every 
one who approached you.— If I am so 
happy as neft to have been anticipated ; 
if I may hope that the heart to which 1 
now address my pleadings is not ano¬ 
ther's ; you shall determine my every 
future step.—You have nothing of pre¬ 
cipitation to dread frorp me." 

“ I cannot hear you farther," saidi 
Rhoda; “ 1 must wa/,"—and darting 

from him, she mingled with the thick¬ 
est of the crowd, seeming to implore 
protection from all around her. 
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Sir James knew not whether to augur 
good or evil from what had passed ;—-if 
the gravity, the silence,* the- blushes, 

wkh which he had been heard, were 

• 

grounds on which to found his most 
anxious hopes, the words,—I .can¬ 
not hear you farther—I must not**— 
sounded in his ears like the knell of all 
that he had dared to aspire to. The 
scene, which had taken place on tji^s 
last night of his residence at Overleigh 
Park, returned to his recollection; he 
thought that he saw, in the favoured 
acquaintance which had there appeared, 
the object of the dreaded prepossession* 
The eager and earnest no ! no !—to 
his intention of applying to Mr. and 
Mrs. Strictland, seemed to speak the 
fear of a controul on their part, from 
^ which the heart of Rhoda shrunk ; and, 
if the qualifying terms, “ I must think,*' 
—“ I mufit have time;**—seemed to 
imply that, she might ultimately be 
prevailed upon to listen to him, what 
love was ever satisfied with a compli- 
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ance, that was yielded to any persua¬ 
sion but his own ? 

Sir, James -had passed the rubicon, 
and success was now not less essen- 

t 

tial to the gratification of his pride, 
than to the softer feelings of his heart. 
He, therefore, followed Rlioda; and 
gently reminding her that she had ful¬ 
filled but half her engagement, led her, 
l^ithout any signs of reluctance on her 
parf^again into the dance. 

But Rhoda was no longer the vivi¬ 
fying principle of tlie surrounding mul¬ 
titude.-fcilejji— absorbed — but gentle 
and complacent, Sir James had at least 
the satisfaction of observing that what 
he bad said to her, engaged her wliolly, 
and that it could not mortally have 
offended her.—lie w’ishecJ not to in¬ 
crease her embarrassnrient, wdiich was 
already more obvious to those around 
them than he would have chpsen. He, 
therefore, taflked upon any subject but 
that which was uppermost in his own 
and Rboda’s mind ; and by these, means, 
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though he could not restore her gaiety 
to Rhoda, he did in part recal her atten¬ 
tion to the scene by which she was 
surrounded. Mrs. Strictland did this 

r . 

still more ctfectually, a few moments 
afterwards. She had observed every 
motion, every change in Sir James's 
countenance, and w^anted not the evi¬ 
dence of her ears to be assured that the 
irrevocable words had been uttered j 
but she was amazed and confounded by 
the effect they had had upon Rhoda.— 
She could not have believed it possible, 
that any girl, who had been in the 
world, even as short a time as Miss 
Strictland, should not have been suffi¬ 
ciently mistress of herself better to have 
concealed her feelings.—She was abso- 
liitelv shocked with such a mark of 
j’usticity and nature ; and felt the tri¬ 
umphs of the evening faded by the 
manner in which they had been received 
by Rhoda.—^i<or did she quite under¬ 
stand the feelings that had been be¬ 
trayed.. Something of the real truth 
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Struck upon her mind, but as she could 
not 'suffer herself to doubt the final 
result, - her present care was to remedy, 
to the best of her poWer, the aw kward- 
ncss of which Rhoda had been guilty. 

Gliding towards her, she said,—“ I 
know, my dear, every word that has 
passed—but don^t let every individual 
know it/* 

^ “ Madam !** said Rhoda. 

“ Don’t let it be supposed, that you 
are so surprised and so delighted with 
Sir James’s proposals, as to be incapable 
of thinking on any thing else.** 

Whoever thinks that delight is the 
cause of my abstraction,*’ replied Rhoda, 
“ is very much mistaken.” 

But the very supposition that such a 
mistake could be made, roused her 

t 

pride; and she recovered, if not wholly 
to wliat she had been during the earlier 
part of the evening, yet to rso much of 
her usual self, as to make the change, 
to all who were not aware of the scene 
which had passed with Sir James, im- 
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putable only to the exhauBtion of spirits 
too vigorously exerted. Lord William 
St. Quintin was not, however, of this 
number—be had too lively an interest 
in the game that was playing, not scruti- 
nizingly to watch all the turns of it. 

Approaching Rhoda with an air of 
kindness and interest; 

“ I am not going,*' said he, “ to repeat 
what you must have heard so often tc 
night, as to be wearied with it, but let 
me take the privilege of a real friend, 
to be one of the first to congratulate you 
on such a tribute to your charms, as 
although very inadequate to their value, 
will stamp a currency upon them, which 
will secure their acknowledgment when¬ 
ever they appear.” 

Rhoda blushed from pride, rather 
than from gratified vanity—but the 
state of irresolution ancj uncertainty, in 
which her mind then was, prevented her 
from making uny answer. 

1 know this is not the language of 
flattery," resumed Lord William, with 
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the tone of the utmost simplicity and 
sincerity; “ but it is the tone of friend¬ 
ship and of reason.—The richest jewel in 
the eye of the viilga** often owes half its 
merit to its setting—and what, my dear 
Miss Strictland, is the human race in 
general, high and low, but the vulgar?— 
You must allow me to rejoice that there 
can be no eye wf>/<?, that will dispute 
•the brilliancy of the gem.” 

Mortified and embarrassed, Rhoda had 
no power to rally Lord William on the 
unusual tone of sentiment and reason 
which he had assumed ; and neither 
willing to deny nor to affirm that there 
were grounds for his congratulations, 
she abruptly said, 

“ You don’t dance to night, Lord 
William ?” 

“ You know I never dance but with 
you/' replied .he in a tone of the 
most partial affection ; “ and I could 
not presume, on this night of gala and 
’triumph, to offer you the hand of a per¬ 
son, so sans consequence as myself." 
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“ I wish you would dauce with me 
now/’ said Rhoda; not adverting at 
the moment to hovy fully such a request 
established the fact*to which Lord Wil¬ 
liam had been alluding, and thinking 
only how she should escape from the 
restraint of any further intercourse with 
Sir James. 

“ Now and ever !*'said Lord William, 
taking the fair hand that was held out’ 
to him, while there was “ a laughing 
devil in his eye,*’ that would have 
spoken volumes to Rhoda, had she been 
sufficiently disengaged from her own 
thoughts to have taken notice of it. 

As Lord William led Rhoda to her 
place, they passed Sir James. 

You see, Sir James,*' said Lord 
William, with a shrug of his shoulders; 
‘•what I arn come to—a kind of chape¬ 
roning grand-papa, whom young ladies 
invite to dance with them, just to fill up 
the interval, that they may not give to 
their real favourite.” 

Sir James smiled:—Rhoda blushed 



the deepest crimson, for she felt all the 
consequences of what she had done. 

“ Upon my word, Lord William,” said 
she very gravely, j9U put the strongest 
and most unfounded constructions upon 
the actions of your acquaintance I ever 
met with—and I assure you,” added she, 
with warmth, “ you are this time mis¬ 
taken in totoJ* 

“ Oh, yes ! I see I am,” replied Lord 
William ; “ and what so easy as to per¬ 
suade my vanity that you asked me to 
dance with you, because you preferred 
my conversation to that of every other 
man in the room 

Rhoda vexed, yet half inclined to 
laugh at the scrape which she now saw 
she was in, said only, 

“You are very provoking—but with¬ 
out admitting your first conclusion, your 
vanity need not plume itself upon a 
distinction, which after all, may be only 
the avoidance of one, rather than the 
preference of another. 

“ Sir James,” replied Lord 'William, 
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drily; “ looks like a rejected and 

avoided lover.” 

Rhoda, finding that all her attefhpts 
to extricate herself, only served to 
involve her deeper, seemed not to hear 
the last words, but called Lord Wil¬ 
liam's attention to the dance, and put 
an end to the conversation. 

“ Now,’' said Lord William, when 
the second dance was over, “ you ought 
to make me your best courtesy, and 
thank me—but here comes Sir James 
to claim you, and he will do it for you.” 

I assure you,” said Rhoda, “ Sir 
James has no authority to pay my debts 
—nor any allowed claim upon'me what¬ 
ever—you are perfectly mistaken in all 
you think and say.” 

“ I am peculiarly unfortunate,” said 
Lord William, with a careless air and 
languid tone ; but ham the man in 
the world the most apt to be mistaken 
—Every body knows that.” 

Sir James at this moment joined them, 
and asked Rhoda to dance. 
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You must excuse me—I beg you 
xvill excuse me/* said Rhoda. 

“ Oh pray don’t excuse her. Sir 
James/' said Lord* William. “ It is 
Cjuite in rule, I assure you/* said he to 
Rhoda: “ nobody will think it the least 
strange or any way wrong, take my word 
for it.*' And so saying, he sauntered 
from them-, with an air of the most per¬ 
fect indifference. 

I wonder/' said Rhoda, what it 
is that makes Lord William, with so 
much cool impertinence, so universal 
a favourite 

“ I did not know that he was an uni¬ 
versal favourite," said Sir James. 

I am told he is," said Rhoda, as 
she turned to go away. 

“ You will not leave me?" said Sir 
James, “ you will dance with me ?*' 

“ If you will draw no consequences 
from my doing so/’ replied Rhoda, 
blushing, ‘‘ I have no objection." 

“ I will do nothing but what you 
direct/' said Sir James, retaining her 



hand ; and Rboda, unknowing what she 
wished, and much less what she; de¬ 
signed, suffered him to lead her into the 

O’ 0 

dance. 

“ Not alwai/s perfectly mistaken in 
all I think and say 1*' said Lord Wil¬ 
liam with a saucy smile, as she passed 
» near him. 

“ Lord William is quite intolerable 
to-night,'' said Rhoda. “ I shall cer¬ 
tainly hate him if he goes on so.” 

He is not worthy of your hatred," 
said Sir James ; “ it would give him 
too much consequence.” 

I am sure that he is of none to me,” 
said Rhoda; and the calm manner, in 
which she uttered these words, gave the 
most sincere pleasure to the heart of Sir 
james. 

From this moment, Sir James never 
quitted the.side of Rhoda for the re¬ 
mainder of th^ evening ; and though she 
suffered him not, even by allusion, to- 
renew the subject next his heart, the 
gentleness and complacency, with which 



she-listened to him upon every other, 
justified his hope that her objection was 
more to the time than the matter. 

“ 1 desire,” she had said, “ that my 
mind may be left free enough to attend 
to the calls around me.** 

Sir James lingered^ one of the last in 
the thinning apartments ; and when fi¬ 
nally the moment came that he too 
must go, his very adieus were made 
even to Mrs. Strictland in so pointed a 
manner, as to bespeak his expectation, 
that it would not be Jong before he 
should be regarded as a member of the 
family.—Mrs. Strictland scarcely waited 
for the disappearance of the shadow of 
the last departing guest, before she 
threw her arms around Rhoda. 

t 

“ Now, my diiur, you will believg 
me when 1 prophesy.—Did I not always 
tell you, thai you might be whatever 
you wished to be ?’* 

“ I fear,” replied Rhoda, “ that 1 
shall be nothing that I wish to be.** 

“ Mv dear !** said Mrs. Strictland. 

V ▼ 
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with a feeling of astonishment that made 
her doubt her senses. . . 

Oh, my dear 'JVIrs. Strictland, do 
pray indulge me,” said Rhoda, the tears 
filling her eyes.—“ I cannot talk to¬ 
night. 1 am so wearied—so exhausted 
—so depressed and she covered her 
•face with her handkerchief to hide the 
emotion which she could not controul. 

“ AH this is so wonderful—so extra¬ 
ordinary !*' said Mrs. Strictland. “ Only 
answer me one question, has not Sir 
James offered you his hand ?” 

Oh, yes!—I believe so,** said 
Rhoda; but I cannot think—I cannot 
talk. — I would not go through such 
another night for the universe, and half 
its mischiefs are yet to come !** 

. “ This is quite "unintelligible !** said 
Mrs. Strictland ; “ but I will plague you 
no more to-night—you wHl see things 
quite in a different light in the morning. 
—But remember, Rhoda, 

* *< This is the day, 

Makes you, or mars you, for ever and aye.*’ 
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Too true!” thought lihoda; and 
witli the full weight of discomposed 
thought, which this reflection brought 
with it, she retired to her chamber. 



CHAP. II. 


—“ Thou ^ould'st be great. 

Art not without ambition, but without what should 
attend it.** 

** WouldB*t not play false, and yet would wrongly 
win.** 


Shakfipem. 


Here, wearied as she was both ill 
body and mind, she thought of nothing 
so little as rest. Except indeed by the* 
sensation of wretchedness, she was 
scarcely conscious of existence—nor is 
the expression too strong for the fact.— 
Rhoda was at this moment as miserable, 
with all that is supposed to constitute 
the happiness .of life within her grasp, 
as she could have been under the depri¬ 
vation of. its meanest and most indis¬ 
pensable comforts. 

VOL . II. PART II. C 
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Could she once have said, get thee 
behind me, Satan ! I will adhere to the 
dictates of my integrity, and the vows 
of my heart*'—the spell would have been 
dissolved!—she would at once have 
been reconciled to herself, and been 
happy !—But the effort was too pow¬ 
erful for a mind, which she had suffered 
to be weakened by the underminings of 
vanity, and a growing taste for the effe¬ 
minacies of life. 

The thoughts which floated in her 
mind^ and which she neither dared to 
embody in words, nor even to dwell 
nppn sufficiently to comprehend dis- 
t^Ctly what they meant, were com- 
(IQS^d of views of triumph—of splendor 
—of ease—of-luxury—of beauty adorn^ 
ed and adorning—of talents praised and 
enyipd—of a name—a rank—a distinc- 
tvpn in.society, which she ow'ed to her 
p.er^onal, qualities alone: — all these 
pressed upon her feelings and bewildered 
her, imagination.—She strove to drive 
them from her. “All this is nqthing 
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she would have said, but she could only 
faintly articulate, all this ought to 
be nothing!—yet jt is something to be 
able to make others happy—to do good 
to hundreds—to be virtuous and to be 
useful—to be loved and praised as is 
Lady Randolf”—thought she, with a 
somewhat lessening of the weight which 
had before oppressed her. And how 
can I do all this in poverty—in ob¬ 
scurity ?—1 am, too, so unfitted for the 
station that was designed !—I should be 

unjust, injurious to give him^ who de- 

» , 

serves the best of wives, the worst—the 
worst in act^ although not in intention* 
—For hfs own sake, 1 ought not to be his 

^ I 

—I ought even to sacrifice my own hap¬ 
piness to this consideration—and per- 
Ijaps I do !—I aih not such a baby—I 
do not so little know the nothingness o^* 
all that the world can offer, to believe 
that this all can give happiness to its 
possessor—but it can communicate hap¬ 
piness to others, and can open so wide a 
field for the exercise of every virtue, 

c 2 
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that surely those, who can possess thenv 

selve§ of such, means, ought not lightly 
—for a fancy—perhaps a fleeting fancy 
—to reject them." 

Rhoda would have been glad to have 
believed that she had enlisted virtue on 
the side of her wishes — but the deep 
sadness, the sense of self-degradation, 
which accompanied a conclusion she 
had meant not only to be consoling 
but exhilarating, might too feelingly 
have persuaded her, that there was some 
weak link, in the chain of her reasoning. 
—She had indeed omitted the first prin¬ 
ciple—she had forgotten that evil was 
not an allowed foundation for good!—- 
yet with all her forgetfulness and all her 
sophistry, so powerfully did the clear 
voice of simple justice srpeak within, that 
she did not dare to ask herself, what her' 
Frances would, think—what Mr. Wy- 
biirg would say—or what the silence of 
Lady Randolf would infer. But the most 
fatal symptom of the morbid state, in 
which the mind of Rhoda was at this in-* 



slants was the dread that she felt, lest a 
few hours should bring her information 
that Lady Randolf would be iri town 
immediately. This event, which she 
had, not many days past, so ardently 
wished for, which she had so earnestly 
solicited, now appeared to be the thing 
in the world the least to be desired— 
yet she veiled so carefully from herself, 
the motive of this reluctance to meet 
her monitor, that she lost all the bene¬ 
fit which might have been derived from 
the conviction that those, who fear an 
assisting hand, are willing to fall. 

I ought,” thought she, to deter¬ 
mine this matter for myself—-the de¬ 
cision is for life—and if it were to 
be made from any motive that does 
not spring fron> the knowledge 1 have 
of my own tastes and inclinations, it 
most infallibly drew'after it repentance. 
I will think for myself—I will determine 
for myself—the praise or the blame of 
the decision ought to be all my own ; 
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as, most assuredly will be the success, 
or the disappointment.” 

But .Rhodd could not think—-much 
less could she detern^ine. 

There were moments when tlie recol¬ 
lection of the friends of her youth and 
the delights of the days passed in their 
society; when the conviction that she 
felt of the truth and intenseness of Mr. 
Ponsonby's affection, and the taste 
which she had for his talents and his 
manners, bore down all before them* 
when title,—fortune—distinction—when 

the joy of being flattered, and the joy 
of being envied, shrunk to their true 
size, and appeared to be too contemp¬ 
tible for her notice—but the next in¬ 
stant they swelled again to a magnitude 
and importance which^commanded all 
her reverence; and she felt that it was 
impossible to forego them. 

In an alternation of these opposite 
thoughts and feelings, which confound¬ 
ed her reason and weakened her powers 
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of action, Rhoda passed those hours, 
which Mrs. Strictland had hoped would 
have been given to rest, arid to such b 
renovation of animal spirits and taste 
for the pleasures of life, as would have 
left no hesitation in the mind of Rhoda 
as to the acceptance of the hand of Sir 
James Osbourne. Her dismay was pro¬ 
portionate to her disappointment, on 
the sight of the dejected and spiritless 
figure that Rhoda presented to her eyes 
when they met at a late breakfast. An ap¬ 
pearance, so little consonant to the plea¬ 
sure and triumph with which she had 
believed that the explicit declaration of 
Sir James must have filled the mind of 
her young friend, left Mrs. Strictland 
no doubt of the truth of what she had sus¬ 
pected the night before to be the real state 
'of the case, and such a conviction immedi¬ 
ately suggested to her* politic mind, the 
best method to counteract the evil which 
she dreaded.* She saw that this was no 
moment for explanation—much less for 
expostulation or reproach. An open at- 
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tack she was aware must be unsuccess*^ 
ful ;'but in the dejection and conscious¬ 
ness* which the countenance and eye 
of Rhoda betrayed^* she discovered 
she had an ally within, that by a little 
management might be led to deliver up 
the fortress at discretion. 

My dear Rhoda,” said she, I see 
that a few hours have not been suffi¬ 
cient to restore you quite to yourself.— 
I do not wonder at it; for, really, my 
love, you were gay to folly last night, 
but such folly as enchanted all behold¬ 
ers. Now you must pay the penalty—to¬ 
day you shall be still as a mouse—no 
talking—no thinking—no, my dear, nor 
any tea, if you please—displacing the 
teacup from before Rhoda, it is not good 
for such shaken nerves/"-—Then speak* 
ing to the footman—“ Pray bring some' 
very strong coffee for Miss Strictland 
immediately.—A cup of coffee, niy love, 
will restore you, and we ‘will take a 
drive into the country—the air, the 
quiet, will make you quite well, and you 
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will be as gay and as blooming at Lady 
Belmont’s this evening, as you were in 
the midst of our festivity last night !” 

Thank you, iCtadam,” was ‘all that 
Rhoda could utter, as she wiped the 
starting tear from her eye. 

“ Nothing could answer better, I 
think, than did all our arrangements,*’ 
said Mrs. Strictland^ endeavouring to 
engage Rhoda’s attention—“I never saw* 
rooms better decorated — I never saw 
attendance better arranged — refresh¬ 
ments more profuse nor more excellent. 
—I am sure 1 take no praise to myself 
for all this—forall that was to be referred 
to taste, I owe to you, my dear—indeed 
your spirit seemed to pervade the whole. 
—Our guests were collectively and indi¬ 
vidually, I thought, more than usually 
* well dressed and well looking—all in 
honour of you, my‘dear; for it was 
fully understood that the fete was yours. 
Well, it must be acknowledged that 
there is a real and a moral pleasure in 

c 6 
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making so many people happy, and in 
being the objejct of love and admiration 
to such’a circle.” 

Rhoda sighed:-—If we drive out 
this morning,” said she, may we stop 
for a moment at Hopkinson’s ? 1 wish 
to have his bill." 

“ We will do exactly what you like, 
my love/' said Mrs. Strictland ; “ but 
this morning, I wish you to be as quiet 
as possible, and to give your mind to 
nothing but agreeable images/’ 

“ I shall feel more at ease,” said 
Rhoda, when I have Hopkinson’s 
bill.” 

“ Then, my dear, we will call, and 
order him to send it immediately.—I 
dare say you have a very good reason for 
wishing to have it so suddenly.” 

Rhoda made no answer, but swal-* 
lowed a cup of'coffee, as if she had 
thought, that all the [misery, which she 
felt, was the fault of unstrung nerves. 

‘‘ 1 shall be quite ready to attend 
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you,” said she, rising from the tabiey 

whenever you chuse to order the car¬ 
riage. 

” It shall come to the door directly,'* 
said Mrs. Strictland. 

Rhoda was impatient to be gone. She 
dreaded every moment the appearance 
of Sir James. She hoped for relief from 
change of place, and variety of objects. 
She had a vague notion, that her final 
resolves might have some dependance 
on the amount of the haberdasher's bill. 
She wanted, in a word, to run away 
from herself; and she felt as if she should 
have been thankful to any body \vho 
would have run away with her from 
London, never more to have returned. 

Mrs. Strictland was a close and acute 
observer of all that was passing in 
•Rhoda’s mind. She saw that she could 
only hope, finally, to secure her prize, 
by giving at the present’moment suffl- 
cient line. She burned with an eager 
curiosity, to know the real terras upon^ 
which Rhoda was with Sir James; nor 
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was she without a fear that there might 
be an absolute hostility towards him, in 
Rhoda’s withdrawing herself from any 
visit intended on his part. She could 
have suppressed her curiosity, but she 
could not conquer her fear, and she ven¬ 
tured to say, 

“ I conclude, my dear, that you have 
no reason to expect Sir James Os¬ 
bourne will call here this morning? If 
you have, we should give orders accord- 

ingly-” 

“ Sir James Osbourne/* replied Rhoda, 
“ has no reason to expect that I should 
stay at home to receive his visit/' 

Mrs. Strictland felt her heart sink : 
but with well-dissembled ease, she re¬ 
plied, 

“ Oh, I dare say you understand each 
other. His love, and your good sense,, 
my dear, must bring all things to aright 
issue/* 

Rhoda was silent ; and Mrs. Strictland 
not daring to push her farther, and ob. 
Viged to quit guard herself, found a mo- 



ment in which to say apart to Mr. Strict- 
]and, 

“ It’ Sir James Osbourne calls ‘this 
morning, pray be s® kind as to se.e him, 
if possible; and just drop, as by acci- 
dent, that Rhoda was obliged to go into 
the air this morning, but that we shall 
meet certainly at Lady Belmont’s to- 
' night ” 

What does this mean ?” said Mr. 
Strictland, peevishly. What need of 
manoeuvring, when the point is gained ? 
Did you not tell me that Sir James had 
proposed to Rhoda last night ? Why 
cannot we all go straight forwards to the 
marriage 

“ My dear Mr. Strictland,” said Mrs. 
Strictland, in the most gracious tone 
imaginable, “ we are going straight for- 
tward; but’ you must allow me to know 
which is the straight road. Rhoda is so 
nervous, and so fluttered,*that she really 
would not be produceable to Sir James 
this morning. We must consider how 
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new she is to the world, and how for¬ 
midable matrimony generally appears to 
country young ladies, who have not 
heard all the possibilities and chances of 
engaging" every man, whether of their 
acquaintance or not, discussed and can¬ 
vassed ; but though they have not quite 
so much self-possession as those who are 
better trained to the habits of society, 
they understand their own interest quite 
as well, and can pursue it as pertinaci¬ 
ously/’ 

“ There is but one thing for RJioda to 
do,” said Mr. Strictland ; and that is 
to marry Sir James Osbourne directly. 
Could I believe that she was such a fool 
as to hesitate, I would send her into the 
country to-rnorrow.^^ 

“ .My dear Mr. ^ Strictland, why 
should you suppose that she is such a* 
fool?” returned Mrs. Strictland. “Make 
yourself perfectly easy : Rhoda will be 
Lady Oshourne; but really* we must al¬ 
low her to take her own methods of be- 



coming so. Now, therefore, pray do 
see Sir James, if he calls, and tell him 
how matters really are.” 

“ You rather mean*, how matters are 
not^ I suppose,” said Mr. Stifttland ; 
but ril do my best.*" 

Mrs. Strictland, having secured this 
out-work as well as she could, re- 
turned to Rhoda, and they went out in 
the carriage together. 
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chAp. III. 


Slill she delayed, unable to decide 
Which was the inaster-passioR, loTe, or pride.*’ 

Crabbc. 

Rhoda endeavoured to busy herself 
with the passing objects, and attempted 
something like conversation.— Mrs. 
Strictland gently followed her lead:— 
yet said, every now and then ; don’t 
exhaust yourself, my dear,”—don’t 
say a word more than you like to say 
~I dispense with your being aq agree¬ 
able companion this morning.” 

When they stopt at Hopkinson^s, 
Rhoda seemed still more to rouse herself; 
and she said to the man, who came to 
receive her orders at the coach-door, 
with a steady voice; pray. Sir, let my 
bill be written out immediately. — I 
beg it may be sent this evening.” 
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The man bowed, and wondered. The 
carriage drove away, and Rhoda again 
fell into a reverie : Mrs. Strictland ivas 
on thorns. 

My dearest Rhoda,** said she, ‘'you 
must forgive a little spice of our mother 
Eve : 1 have really a great desire to 

know 3 'our motive for thus suddenly, 
and peremptorily calling in your bill. 
Poor Hopkinson will think that you are 
offended, and design to pay him off, and 
employ him no more : but yotx do not 
mean that, I am sure." 

“ If I knew what 1 did mean," said 
Rhoda, with much sadness of tone ; “ 1 
would tell you, my dear Mrs. Strictland: 
—but indeed I do not." 

Mrs. Strictland was afraid that, by 
pressing her closer, she might furnish her 
with a meaning not at all to her wishes ; 
she therefore made no fartl^er attempt to 
come at the truth, and contented herself 
with saying, 

" Well, my dear, I dare say what¬ 
ever you do will be right, and to your 





own advantage, which is the only object 
of my solicitude.” 

Another melancholy “ thank you, 
madam,” was ^ all that poor Rhoda had 
spirits to utter. 

Having, however, passed the stones, 
the wider horizon, which opened to lier 
vision, and the quieter scenes, with 
which she was surrounded, soothed the 
feelings, and raised the spirits of Rlioda. 
She began to regulate her ideas, to ana- 
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and 


to form resolutionsi 


until, in the course of a Jong drive, if 


she had not recovered her peace of mind, 


she had, at least, resumed her compo 


sure. “ I will think of it no more to 


day/’ said she to herself, “ To-night I 
will be gay, if I cannot be happy;— 
to-morrow 1 will take mv resolution.'* 


As this thought passed through her 

mind, the carriage stopped for a moment 

at the door of a shop in Pall-Mall ; and 

the eves of Rhoda met those of Mr. 
* 

Ponsonhv! 

With the eager step of assured weU 
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comej he was instantly at the door of 
the carriage:— 

“ I have left my card two hours ago, 
m Grosvenor-square/* said he. “ Mow 
fortunate to meet you, when I had lost 
all hopes of seeing you to-day !" 

Heavens and earth !'* said Rhoda ; 
and covering her face with her hands, 
s*hc threw hcrsell^ with a sudden motion, 
behind Mrs. Strictland, who was at this 
moment bending forward to the side of 
the carriage at wdiich Mr. Fonsonby 

Mrs. Strictland, with Tier usual adroit¬ 
ness, aided her escape, by immediately 
filling the place w^hich she had quitted. 

“ Miss Strictland is very unwell, my 
dear sir,” said she to Mr. Ponsonby, 

1 am sure you will excuse us.—Drive 
on. 

“ Oh, thank you ! thank you !” said 
Rhoda, throwing her arms round Mrs. 
Strictland’s neck. “ Another glance 
would have killed me !” 

“ Compose yourself» my dear love,*' 
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said Mrs. Strictknd. “ You have no 
cause for these flutters. All you think 
—all that you intend to do, is right.” 

“ Right!” saicfRhoda, with the tone 
of deep despair. 

“ Pray, my dear, keep yourself quiet,” 
said Mrs. Strictland. ‘‘ 1 had not a con¬ 
ception that you had such weak nerves. 
1 shall not give another ball in a hurry, 
if these are to be the effects.” 

A deep-drawn sigh was the only an¬ 
swer that Rhoda could return; and Mrs. 
Strictland thought it prudent not to in¬ 
terrupt the unbroken silence which she 
seemed resolved to maintain, during the 
short remainder of their drive. 

Rhoda went immediately to her own 
room, in a state of mind little short of 
derangement of intellect. She felt that 
the die was cast; and that her fate was 
determined, without having been sub¬ 
mitted to a calm deliberation. Without 
choice, she had decided the question on 
which depended the happiness of her 
life, and the integrity of her character. 



She was worthless, in her own eyes 
she felt that she must be worthless in 
the estimation of Mr. Ponsonby. 

“He would reject me!” cried she, 
in an agony, “ could he know all that 
has passed in this fluctuating heart, 
during the last twenty-four hours!—and 
h§ does know it. I have told him. He 
•could not misunderstand me;—and 
could I even settle my thoughts, as they 
ought to be settled, how should I redeem 
his good opinion?—He will hate, he 
will despise me—and I deserve that he 
should hate and despise me!—Oh, un¬ 
done, degraded Rhoda I—But could I 
recover his love—could I re-establish 
myself in his esteem, should I thee 
have a plain path before me ?—Should 1 
then know what I would do?—Would 
his love, his esteem, indemnify me 
for-” 

Rhoda was ashamed to say for u7Aa// 
She durst think *no farther; and she re¬ 
mained still, and almost stupefied, with> 
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out the power of reflection, or motion,— 
She was roused from this state, by a 
summons to dinner. 

“ I cannot come to dinner,” said she. 

I cannot eat, Wilson. 1 know^Mrs, 
Strictland will excuse mo.^’ 

Wilson looked very inquisitive.— 

Dear ma’am-” she began. 

“ Pray, give my love to Mrs. Strict¬ 
land/* said Khoda, “ and say that 1 
could not eat a morsel, if I were to go 
down stairs. I will lie down—perhaps 
1 shall be better presently.*’ 

“ Let me assist you, madam/* said 
the officiously-eivil Wilson. 

” No, no,** said Rhoda, impatiently. 
“ Give my message to Mrs. Strictland: 
it is all I want.** 

Rhoda’s message brought up Mrs; 
Strictland. 

“ My de^r love,** said she, “ I aria* 
quite alarmed. Wilson tells me that 
you are very ill.’* 

** I anmot well,’* said Rhoda, faintly. 
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‘‘ Perhaps laying down my head will 
still these beatings/* pressing her hand 
to her forehead. 

“ All merely nervous, rny love/* said 
Mrs. Strictland. “ 1 will send Wilson 
with some camphor-julep: drink a large 
glass-full. Lie down ;—I dare say you 
will drop asleep ; and when you awake, 
► I have no doubt but you will be able to 
dress for Lady Belmont’s. You must, 
if possible, shew yourself there to¬ 
night.** 

It will be impossibler' said Rhodst. 

“ You must excuse me : indeed you 

must excuse me. Such an exhibition 

would madden me quite !** 

“ Well, my dear, keep yourself still: 

■ 

that is all I require. You shall not do 
any thing that you don’t like.** 

!\way went Mrs. Strictland; and the 
assiduous Wilson attending with the 
cainphor-julep, Rhoda drank the quan-* 
tity prescribed* and having bound her 
head tightly, up, she threw herself upon 
her bed, and abandoned herself to that 
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vicissitude of conflicting thoughts, 

which the honesty of her feelings, and 

the power of her ill-govcrned fancy, 

« 

exposed her to* 

Mrs, Strictland, tlie-d-tUe with Mr. 
Strictland, eagerly enquired whether he 
had seen Sir James Osbourne ; and had 
the satisfaction to hear, that they had 
passed an hour together. 

“ Well said Mrs. Strictland. 

“ Well !” repeated Mr. Strictland, 
contemptuously ; “ there is nothing ex¬ 
traordinary to tell—nothing but what 
you know. Sir James wants to marry 
Rhoda ; and does not seem to fear a re* 
fusal." 

“ Well, but m 3 ’' dear Mr. Strictland, 
was Sir James chagrined not to And 
Rhoda at home ? Did he seem to think 
it strange ? Was he disappointed 

“ Oh, disappointed, of course ; but 
I did not see that he thought any thing 
strange. He talked of Rhoda’s deli¬ 
cacy—of the dignity of her mind—of 
the high value which she ought to set 
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upon herself—of its being presumptuous 
to hope to win her without wooing, )ind 
s!ich like scntimeiUal verbiage.—And 
this I suppose to be the game that you 
and Rhoda are playing; but 1 tell you 
plainly, Mrs. StrirtJancJ, that if the whole 
matter is not settled in a week, I shall 
*think you a fool, and Rhoda shall be 
off to her country parson's for life.” 

Mrs. Stric'tland smiled contemptuously^ 
for no meaning, that a smile can convey^ 
can be contrary to the laws of good 
breeding. 

Was. not Sir James alarmed, when 
he heard that Rhoda was not well?” 
said she. 

“ Not in the least, that 1 perceived," 
said Mr. Strictland. His fears of any 
kind did not appear to go beyond his 
lips ; he went away smiling^ and repeat- 
ing again and jagain, that we should all 
meet at Lady Belmont’s." 

So I hope we shall,” replied Mrs. 
Strictland ; “ though I assure you that 
Rhoda is very seriously indisposed; 
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but she is ^so good and so reasonable, 
that 1 know she will go, if she is able 
to move/' 

What should make her unable to 
move?” said Mr. Strictland. “There is 
something in all this that I do not un¬ 
derstand. You can hardly think me such 
a novice as to believe that the offer of a 
title and fifteen thousand pounds a year 
to a girl without a sixpence, can take 
from her the power of her limbs 1 —It is 
more likely to make her jump with 

joy.” 

“ Great events," said Mrs. Strictland, 
with much solemnity, “ produce dif¬ 
ferent eff’ects on different tempera¬ 
ments." 

“ Mrs. Strictland," said Mr. Strict¬ 
land, with the voice of authority which 
he never aosumed but upon important 
occasions, “ don't treat me like a fool; 
you will not find me one.—If I don*t 
understand all the tricks that you and 
Rhoda' are about, it is because there is 
1 K> u ft (tens ta tiding the various forms of 



female folly; but, perhaps, it may con¬ 
duce to Rhoda’s recovery if you tell her 
from me, that if she is strong enough to 
appear at Lady Relmont’s to-night, she 
may draw on my banker for five hun¬ 
dred*^ pounds for wedding deaths ; but 
if on the contrary she continues sick, 
«he had best take a place in the mail for 
liyrhley, without delay.'' 

“ Your orders shall be obeyed. Sir," 
said Mrs. Strictland, with an air of the 
most provoking mock submission, “ and 
I hope, that even a feminine intellect 
will be able to appreciate the two sides 
of your alternative." 

It was, in fact, the very alternative 
that Mrs. Strictland herself meant to 
press upon Rhoda, although not quite in 
the terras in which it was put by Mr. 
Strictland; and it was the very alter¬ 
native, which was at that sabae moment, 
tearing the heart and distracting the 
head of poor Rhoda! 



CHAP. IV. 


** Hast thou left him, the jouth whose 
For ever glancing on Ihect spoke so well affection's 
tale !*’ 

Soulhejf, 


Mrs. Strictland had this evening an 
earlier engagement, than the important 
one at Lady Belmont’s; and she hoped, 
by excusing Khoda from her attend¬ 
ance upon the one, that she should 
give her time so to recover the powers 
of her mind, as to secure her appearance 
at the other. With the intention of see¬ 
ing what prospect there was of these 
hopes being realised^ she went direct¬ 
ly from the dining-room to Rhoda’s 
garret; but she found her in such a state, 
as carried conviction even to her mind, 
of the impossibility that Rhoda could 
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that night make one in any numerous 

assembly. • . , 

" Rhoda had found it intolerable to re- 
main on the bed : she was up, and walk¬ 
ing about her room with the air of a 
person who scarcely was conscious of 
what she was doing. Her cheeks glow- 
,ed:—her eye was inflamed:—and while 
her hand communicated a burning heat 
to Mrs. Strictland’s, she shivered with 
cold. 

Don^t ask me to go to Lady Bel¬ 
mont’s,” said she, with almost the tone 
of distraction, the moment that she saw 
Mrs. Strictland. 1 really cannot go : 
I would rather die.” 

Mrs. Strictland, terrified out of all her 
plans of management by the appearance 
oC so much disorder, thought of nothing, 
l)ut how best to calm Rhoda. 

“ My dearest love,” said*she, “ I do 
not think of any such thing—1 see that 
you are quite unfit—you will be better 
to-morrow, 1 have no doubt—but, my 
love, this is an uncomfortable place— 
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how unfortunate that you ran have no 
fire—but <ian you creep clown to my 
boudoir ?—There you may lie upon the 
soplia ; and I will have a bed put up in 
the little drawing-room, and there you 
may have all your comforts about yon. 
Lean upon me, my dear, and when I have 
established you under my own eye, I 
have no doubt but that I shall make you 
better.'' 

“ How good you are to me said 
Rhoda; and from mere weakness of 
spirits, she burst into tears. 

Who would not be good to you, my 
Rhoda?” said Mrs. Slrictlarrd. “ I un¬ 
derstand all you feel; and I love you 
more than ever." 

Rhoda's tears flowed faster. “ Oh that 
1 could deserve your lov^ !” said she. 

‘‘ My dear, you deserve every bocIyVs 
love ; and you possess it. Cold as per¬ 
haps you may have thought Mr, Strict- 
land, you will not find him so; he has 
just given me a proof, that he considers 
you as his child; but we will iaik of 
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these things to-morrow. Now, my 
liear, lie down; you seem better already,'* 
added she, disposing the sopha cush¬ 
ions in the best niafiner for her accom¬ 
modation. And now keep yourself 
quite still : I will send for the apothe¬ 
cary, who will order something that will 
^compose you : I must now dress ; for at 
whatever sacrifice, 1 must appear at Lady 
Belmont's; but I will arrange every 
thing for your sleeping in the drawing¬ 
room, and then you will have no fresh 
chill; no fatigue in going up stairs : to¬ 
morrow you will be all alacrity again.'* 
Rhoda could only kiss Mrs. Strict- 
land’s hand, and weep : but as she wept 
she became more calm ; and her powers 
of reasoning seemed to return. She 
s^id to herself, “ surely to-morrow, I 
shall be a more rational creature !** 

Mrs. Strictland, by flattery and ca¬ 
resses, contribiJted all in her power tp 
retaiaing Rhoda in the wrong path- She * 
assured her that she entered into all lier 
feelings,; that they were such as did* 
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her honour; that' they would be ap¬ 
proved by ,the judicious and the wise; 
th'at she was the object of universal 
love, and dearer t6 herself than ever; 
and, finally, that a little rest would make 
her quite well. 

With these words she left her, and 
hurried to the task of the toilette, and to 
set agoing the arrangements for the esta¬ 
blishment of Rhoda in the little draw¬ 
ing-room. 

Before the business of adornment was 
compleated, the apothecary arrived; 
and Rhoda, not knowing of what to 
complain, sent to intreat that Mis. 
Strictland would come to her assistance. 
This she did with a promptness that 
both surprised and pleased Rhoda, who 
bad never before seen any other care su¬ 
persede that of the dressing hour. 

My. do you want me ? What 
IS it that I shall do for< you i** said 
'Mrs. Strictfaod, entering. 

“ Only tell me," said she in a low 
voice, “ what I must say ails me.” 
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A nod of intelligence showed Rhodk 

that she was understood; .while Mrs. 

• • 

Strictland with her usual volubility, 
turning to the apothecary, said, 

“ Pray, Sir, be so kind as to feel Miss 
Strictland’s pulse: she is fatigued, ner«> 
vous, but no fever I apprehend. An ano¬ 
dyne draught, something that will 
soothe, and compose, will probably be 
what you will order.” 

“ Certainly, Madam ! nothing can be 
more proper—no real fever—a little irri¬ 
tation, perhaps—very soon taken off—I 
will send—I will order." 

“ Very obliging. Sir : pray do, as soon 
as you can ! Good night. Sir! Mis$ 
Strictland, 1 think you say, will be 
well in the morning." j 

^ No doubt. Madam; no doubt, la4 
dies said the acquiescing apothecary^ 
as he bowed out qf the rpomhi \;. 

My deqr . Mrs.. Stnctjapd/* 
Rhoda, “ what .>lhQ aaeahinghaf 
visit ? You prescribed for me, and not 
the man." 


D 5 
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My dear/* said^ Mrs. Striciland ; 
** when first *1 saw you, you terrified me; 
And in my fright, I sent in all haste for 
this wise person : but you are already 
another creature; and I was resolved, 
that you should not be punished with 
the real evil of medicine, for my folly, in 
giving you fifty imagixiary disorders. I 
see that you wdll be quite well in the 
morning if you continue quiet.; I will 
finish my dress : and pra^'' take the gen¬ 
tleman’s anodj'ne ; and pleasant dreams 
attend you.** So saying, she kissed 
Rhoda’s cheek, and left her to her me¬ 
ditations. She certainly could not have 
left her in worse company. 

Every moment, which passed without 
being able to decide as virtue aqd reason 
dictated, strengthened the party of aJi 
that w'as adverse to either. Satisfac¬ 
tion of heart and thought attended not 
the choice, on either side^^of the alterna¬ 
tive. She had not strength of mind to 
chuse between the different degrees of 
the kind of good that was offered to her 



acceptance ; the union of all that was' 
desirable—that wish of the weak and 
vain—could alone, at once* satisfy ^her 
w'ishes, and silence the remonstrances 
of her conscience and her reason. For¬ 
tune and rank, without Mr. Ponsonby, 
conveyed no sense of happiness to her 
heart; and Mr. Ponsonby, without rank 
and fortune, seemed to shut her out 
from all that the world estee ned, or that 
could give her the esteem of the world. 

“ What shall I do ?'* were the words 
that she involuntarily repeated every, 
moment; and as she uttered thern^ al¬ 
most for the fiftieth time, Mrs. Wilson 
presented to her a little billet, for an 
answer to which, she said, a servant 
waited. 

f _ 

Leave me, Wilson!” said Rhoda, 
•for as she cast her eye on the superscrip¬ 
tion, she knew the hand writing of Mr. 
Ponsonby. She tore open.the paper 
with the inlpatience of distraction^ and 
read, with a feelings almost of horror^ 
these tvords. 
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I intreat you to tell me, with the 
strictest truth, whether you are really 
ill;* or whether you are more to be 
pitied than if you were,” 

“ It is done !** said Rhoda: “ already 
he despises me. I can never be the 
wife of a man ‘who despises me V* and 
snatching up a pen, she wrote, 

“ Think of me no more. I am un¬ 
worthy of you ; but, oh ! do not hate 
me !” 

Under the same delirium of feeling 
with which she wrote these lines, she 
sealed the paper, rung the bell, and deli¬ 
vered the letter to Wilson ; then sinking 
back upon the sopha, she remained mo¬ 
tionless, and stupefied; unconscious 
and careless of existence. 

From this state of insensibility, she 
was roused by a sudden pang of repen¬ 
tance, a sensation of having undone 
herself for ever—a burning desire tb 
recal what she had done-^an agonizing 
wish to have her destiny once again in ! 
her hands. 



It is not perhaps'too’ late!*' ex¬ 
claimed she, as s4ie rang the bell vio- 

m 

lehtly ; “ I may not yet be quite 'un¬ 
done! Bring me back that letter/’ cried 
she to Wilson ; who, terrified by the 
hastiness of the summons, instantly ap¬ 
peared—“ bring me back that letter—it 
must not go/* 

“ It is already gone 1” replied Wil¬ 
son ; ‘‘ but here is another, which that 
stupid Richard ought to have delivered 
some hours ago.” 

Oh give it me!’* said Rhoda, in¬ 
dulging a momentary hope, that this too 
was from Mr. Ponsonby; but seeing it 
directed in the hand-writing of a trades¬ 
man, she dropt it languidly on the tabic, 
and covering her face with her hands, 
burst into tears. 

• “ My dear Ma’am I” said Wilson, 
“ you will make yourself guite ill with 
all these flurries—^indeed, indeed you 
must compose yourself—I am sure my, 

lady would uever forgive me if-” 

Are you quite sure that my letter is 
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gone—ircevocably gone?*' interrupted 
Rhoda. 

Yes, indeed, ma’am !** but now 

\ 

pray-" 

“ Leave me,’* said Rhoda—“ 1 must, 

1 will be alone.—Oh!" added she, as 
Wilson closed the door—that 1 could 
fly from myself too !** 

A moment of sad and silent medita- ' 
tion ensued ; when the recollection of 
that connection which she had esta¬ 
blished in her mind, between the 
amount of her haberdasher’s bill, and 
the decision nhich was to determine the 
destiny of her life, crossing her thoughts, 

“ perhaps,” said she, “ I could not have 
done otherwise than I have done ; per¬ 
haps this paper bears such marks of my 
folly and extravagance, as no considera¬ 
tion M'hatever would have induced nfc 
to have exposed to the eyes, of Mr. 
Ponsonby.” 

The thought was th*e offspring of 
pride : Rhoda mistook it for the voioo 
of dignity : it soothed her. 



I alone ought to suffer by tny own 
faults—and I shall suffer^ added she, 
as she cast her eye on the sum totaF of 
the bill which she' held in her hand. 
‘‘ How should I presume to connect 
with all that is upright, just, and reason* 
able in human nature, that frivolous 
.creature, who has dissipated in a few 
months^ and, in vanities^ which she 
despises, more than half of that all, from 
which she could alone hope for inde¬ 
pendence through her future life! I 
cannot be thus unjust; and if [ could, 
what must support me under the morti¬ 
fying confession of my folly ? There is 
but one thing that 1 can do: the tumult 
of decision is past; I resign myself to 
my fiite !’* 

, Nor was it extraordinary that the’ 
sadness, with which Rhoda lelt this re¬ 
signation to be accompanied, should 
deceive her into the belief that she was 
really about to sacrifice herself to a prin¬ 
ciple of justice, and that she was rather 
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t^ej victim of ,pircuiD^ances> than the 
s^ye of yaj[iity. 

To fprego the glider of life she found 
to be impossible: yet^ even in the mo¬ 
ment when it seemed to be secured, 
she .fplt all its nothingness; and hated 
and despised herself for the power that 
it bad over her. The struggle, however, 
seemed to be past. She remained 
still and dejected; and without any at¬ 
tention to the care of her health, or the 
accommodation that Mrs, Strictluud had 
provided for her, she continued upon 
the sopha, in the little boudoir, without 
life sufficient to think or move. Tears of 
silent anguish, at intervals, ran down her 
cheek ; they fell unheeded on her hands, 
or bosom ; yet she could not have said 
distinctly why she wept; and still less 
could she think of any alternative th^t 

would have dried her tears. In vain did 

• *1 

Wilson press her to take some refresh- 
^ment, or to go to bed. , 

I cannot eaf—I must see Mrs. Strict- 
•land — pray leave me—would be,. 
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atone was all that she returned to th^' 
waiting woman’s remonstrances, and 
they were, indeed, all the words thatslie 
seemed to have powdr to utter. 

It was in this state of self-abandon¬ 
ment that Mrs. Strictland found her at 
a late, or rather an early hour. 

• She was astonished to find her up, and 
dressed. 

“ My dearest Hhoda, what indiscre¬ 
tion is this exclaimed she : 1 could 

not have expected this.” 

“ Oh ! pray do not scold me !*’ said 
Rhoda, 1 cannot bear to be chidden 
just now. I am very wretched; and I 
thought that I should be happier if I 
were to see you before I went to bed/* 

“ And you perhaps thought right, my 
iQve;** returned Mrs. Strictlandl “ lam 
sure the interest that 1 h'^ve he^rd hun¬ 
dreds this night express for«your health, 
must make ygu better ; it must be a 
panacea for every ill of body and mind. 
But poor Sit J^mes is absolutely misera¬ 
ble. I could scarcely prevent him froih 
cominfg, personally to inquire after you : 
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Nothing, indeed, I believe would have 
withheld him^ but vhy promise that he 
should see you to-morrow,” 

“ I cannot see Sir James to-morrow,” 
said Khoda. I must have a few days, 
a few hours-” 

Mrs. Strictland was satisBed. She 
saw that the decision was made, and 
made as she wished it to be, 

“ I have told you again and again, my 
dear^ that you shall do nothing but what 
you chuse to do; and I have a little 
plan for you, that will secure you a few 
days quiet, in which you may re-plume 
all your drooping feathers, and set your 
features as well as your mind in order 
for the change of situation which awaits 
you.—But we will not talk of any thing 
to-night:—you must go to bed:—^you 
must take the anodyne draught; and 1 
pledge all my skill in physics that you 
will arise to-morrow quit^ a new crea¬ 
ture.” 

Did you hear any thing of Lady 
’.Randolf to-night?” said Ufaoda. 
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“ Yes!—Something I heard—I pro¬ 
test I forgot what.—Oh, I bolieveit was 
that she was not coming to town iihme* 
diatelv.’* * 

Thank God V* said Rhoda, now I 
will go to bed and with the alacrity 
consequent to the removal of a heavy 
‘burthen, Rhoda arose, and withdrew to 
her newly prepared apartment. 
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CHAP. V. 


L*art degjouer ajec la morale, cd mettant, nutant de 
delicatesM par i'impressioDy que riadecence dans le§ 
priDcipei.” 

S/ae/. 

The increased consequence, which 
Rhoda could not but be aware that her 
new prospects had given her in the eyes 
of Mrs. Strictland, certainly did not 
lessen their value in her own estima¬ 
tion. 

*c If 

we must live in the world/' 
thought she, “ it is certainly wise to 
secure as many of its advantages, as in¬ 
nocently we can.'* 

The word innocently ^destroyed all 
• the healing balm, which this worldly 
maxim was wont to administer. 

But to be above theefe advantages,'’ 
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continued Rhoda “ to live to reason 
here, and to the hopes of eternal hap¬ 
piness hereafter!—Such, my dear Mr^ 
Wyburg has told nif, might be my 
destiny !—Have I made this option ?’* 

The honest monitor within, replied, 
“ No/*' and Rhoda sought to lose the 
•sense, of self-reproach, which folibwed 

^ t 

the reply, amidst a number of vague and 
confused intentions of “ the good that 
she would do;”—“the happiness she 
would impart and “ the example that 
she would exhibit.” 

Languid, and dissatisfied with herself, 
Rhoda met Mrs. Strictland in her bou¬ 
doir, at a late hour the next morning. 
Mrs. Strictland saw that a different kind 
of cordial than what the apothecary^s 
sliop afforded was necessary; and with 
her usual skill, she lost no tin|e in ad¬ 
ministering it. 

“ Hpw few, my dear Rhoda,” said 
in this milk and water age, this* 
age of reason amd calculation, are loved 
Witlirsuchi a passion as you have in-' 
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spired.^I reallj did not think that Sir 
James had been capable of so much 
«rdor.-—His personal servant was hereby 

V 

nine o'clock this morning, to inquire 
after your health, from Wilson. I be¬ 
lieve he roused her from her downy 
couch.—Here is a note that brought 

to me before 1 was dressed, breathing 
the very spirit of passionate inquiry, and 
1 expect every moment that he will be 
here himself.” 

“ You have promised me, my dear 
tnadam,” said Rhoda, earnestly, ** that 
I shall not see him.^’ 

“ And 1 shall keep my word,'* replied 
Mrs. .Strictland, I have prepared hrm 
for the disappointment. But now, my 
dear, let me explain what I hinted yes¬ 
terday as to Mr. Strictland's paternal 
care for you.—He takes so truly. ^ 
fatherly part* in the happy lot that you 
have drawn, that he sends you this draft 
of five hundred pounds for wedding 
deaths. which may shew you, my love, 
what a true prophetess I am, and may 
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set your excellent heart at rest as to 
any thing that you may have'considered 
as extravagant; nor will you have any 
thing to tear as to compromising your 
dignity^ by making your husband pay 
for your wedding cloatiis a hint of 
which, I remember, put you into a very 
•pretty little pet with me, some few weeks 
ago—needlessly you now see.~I told 
you then, that you might do and be 
what you pleased, and my words are 
verified.” 

A cold chill struck to the heart of 
Rhoda. riic preparations for her funeral 
would have communicated as joyful a 
sensation as what she now felt. I am 
extremely obliged to Mr. Stnictland,^' 
said she, with a deep sigh, and bis 
bounty will enable me to discharge the 
debts which I have already coatracted) 
without obliging me to i*eveat**—she 
checked herscM’;—“and I am resolved,^ 
resumed she, “ that these shall be dis- 
barged before I contract more.*’ 

“ 1 do not wish to combat your ddi« 



deer/’ ^^lied 
but it i« feiiily quite 
Itfinepe^sarj^w^Why should you.not let 
all be paid at oneeP-^Sir James, I am 
|ure, will never think of taking a six¬ 
pence of your paltry pittance; but, per¬ 
haps, he may not think of fully supply¬ 
ing you with cash immediately on youi 
marriage—It is not every man who is 
aware how much his wMfe really wants 
to do credit to the station in which {the 
is placed.—If I might advise, you will 
keep a few' hundreds untouched for con-* 
tingencies/which it is impossible to fore¬ 
see.—Your bills may be paid at any' 
rime.—-Once the wife of Sir James' 
Osbourne, and you cannot fear being up-' 
just to any one; but you may wish.to 
give a ball-—or a breakfast—qr to pro-, 
mote the pleasure of your friends in' 
some other \Vay, w'hen Sir James may not 
exactly see the necessity of such gra¬ 
ciousness; and what a pretty return it will 
be for his generosity to you, to expend^ 
the money which he has left in your 



disfMMiil, ill' m «nt4irtiiintiieiit Ibr hit 

friends will reilly be a vmit 

ful conjagsl galfamlyy suppose 

there sliould be no occasion for you thus 

to come forward, a little private hoard ii 

not amiss in any case: and let my ezpe* 

rience suggest, that it is not wise to let 

go the means of having such, which are 

now in your power.** 

Mrs. Strictland*s sophistry had no» 

thing in it flattering to the ranity of 

RbodaT-it was rather revolting to her 

prlde~]t was lost upon her. 

** Are you aware/* said she, ** that 

with the addition of my milliner's and 

shoemaker's bills, Hopkinson's account 

will do more than swallow up the half of 

all that I am worth in the world V* 

And, what then ?*’ said Mrs«^ Strict* 
® » 

land ; ** what is the use of money but to 
spend it * 

But until I am one*and-twenty/' 
said Rhoda^ I do not know that 1 can 
spend the principal of my fortune; and 
I should die with shame were 1 
▼01.. I(. rABTII. s 
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tktn io Mr. Wyburg that I had contracted 
debts, which had made me a beggar.’* 

** How misplaced are all these reflect 
tions,” said Mrs. Strictland ; the time 
for them, if ever there were a time, is 
quite passed.—But what you say of not 
having a present power over your for¬ 
tune, if fortune it may be called, sug-r 
gests to me that it will be wise not to 
pay your bills now.—These five hundred 
pounds will furnish all the ready cash 
that will be necessary for the present; 
and by degrees you may pay the bills 
about which you make such a fuss, out 
of your pin-money, or from presents that 
no doubt Sir James will make you ; and 
when you are one-and-twenty, you 
will have a snug little sum of your own, 
with which you may do a thousand 
pretty things, and oblige a thousand 
people.’* ‘ 

' And then,” replied Rhoda, Sir 
Jame^ will in fact pay for my wedding 
eloatbs!—No, no, my dear Mrs. Strict- 
Isind, youmust forgive me—my resohitioii 
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on this point if irrevocable.*—With 
part of the five hundred pounds^ 1 will 
immediately discharge the debts which 
I now have, and with the remainder I 
will provide all that will be necessary 
for my marriage, she would 

have said, but she found it impossible to 
.utter the word. 

Why. my dear/' replied Mrs. Strict- 
land, ‘‘ I am astonished to find you still 
so unknowing.—Has not your experi¬ 
ence convinced you that what you pro¬ 
pose is impossible f With the remainder 
provide all that is necessary for the bride 
of Sir James Osbourne!—How can you 
be so mistaken in your calculation f 
The difficulty will be to make it answer 
all the calls that will be upon jt.—Be¬ 
sides/* added she, in a grave .tone, “ I 
must take the liberty to tell you; that it 
will be an affront to Mr. Strictland, and 
a very ungratefulreturn for his kindness, 
if every shilling of the five hundred 
pounds is not expended in the manner 
he designed. I do assure you, that I 

B B 
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oanttot connive , at any such false 
pri^iOn 'inonfey given so genetotfsly, 
and for so legitimate a purpose,** 

** I cannot contract any more debts, 
till I have paid those which 1 already 
owe/' said Rhoda; and she said the words 
with a tone of decision and authority 
which showed Mrs. Strictland that, 
every opposition she could make to so 
virtuous a resolution, would be in vain. 
She was too adroit to push on to a cer¬ 
tain defeat; she therefore contented her¬ 
self with saying, 

“ Well, my dear, the matter is not 
worth talking about.—All will be right 
in the long run, either on your plan or 
mine.—The consideration, which presses 
at present, is to restore the roses to your 
ijheeks, and gaiety to your spirits. A 
'few days of perfect quiet will be your 
best physician.—Have you any objection 
to passing the remainder of the wefek * 
with.Mrs. Orme, at her beautiful Villa, 
at Chiswick ? I know that she will re¬ 
joice to see you, for the time passes 
heavily with her ti\\ she can affprd to 
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to r .townand tlya 4a aeaaen 
nobqdy^ who ca^ help it, will gq 
out of it." *. •. 

To this proposal Hhoda most joyfully 
assented. 4 

I shall not, then, see Sir James^«tHl 
my return," said she. 

“ Why, yes!—You must, I'm afraid^" 
returned Mrs. Strictiand. What will 
he think of such a continued reluctauqe 
to see him ? I have hitherto put it upon 
your being really ill, on your unwilling¬ 
ness to shew him your haggard looks,; 
but we must remember love will make 
him quick-sighted; and to refuse ^o 
see a man whom you have accepted as a 
husband- 

“ I have not accepted him," said 
Rhoda. 

^ " My dear love,** said Mrs. Strictiand, 
such an answer is unworthy of you. 
You know that you intend to marry Sir 
James; pray* let us have no coquetry. 
I am sure Sir James deserves very dif¬ 
ferent treatment." 




•*I am no "tfoqiette,” said’ 
warmly, “ but if you were to know all 

that passes in ttiy heart- 

“ f know^ my dckr, what has passed 
in the face of the world, which is much 


more to the purpose. I know what has 
passed between Mr. Strictland and Sir 
James, and between Sir James and my<* 
self; and I tnow that if you do not in¬ 
tend to marry Sir James Osbourne, your 
conduct has been indefensible/' 


Rhoda sighed deeply, ‘‘ Well, 
Madam/' said she, “ t put myself under 
your conduct. If the thing must be 
done, it signifies little when it is done." 

** That's my good Rhoda," said Mrs. 
Strictland, and was proceeding in a strain 
of panegyric, when a knocking at the 
door interrupted her eloquence. 

There is Sir Jaines, I have no 


doubt!” said she. “ Now, my dear, if 
you could command yourself to see him, 
it would be such an act of graciousness !' 
—^He would see that jour illness is 
perfectly genuine. He would be so 
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delightedwith such. ,Qn unexpected 
The footman at this moment annoutfced 

» 4 

Sif James Osbourne^ and said, that be 

# 

bad, according to Mrs. Strictland’s or¬ 
ders, shewn him into the drawing-room,’* 
Now, my dear Rhoda, if you will be 
so obliging ?** 

Rhoda bowed her head. She could 
not speak. “ Show Sir James Osbourne 
into this room,’* said the triumphant 
Mrs. Strictiand; but turning to Rhoda, 
she saw her so pale, so trembling, sq 
totally witiK>ut self-command, that she 
half repented the order. 

“ Smell to this vinegar, my dear.— It 
is but a moment*5% embarrassment, and 
all will go on smoothly.” 

Sir James entered. 

* “ Can you excuse the liberty we take 
with you, Sir James?” said Mrs. Strict¬ 
iand, “ thus to receive yoii en famillei 
But every liftle movement so much in-* 
disposes Miss Strictiand, and she was 
unwilling not to see vou.** * 

W V 



“ You honour —you delieht mej^* 
said Sir James ; brut, my dear Miss 
. Strictland, 1 hope I see you better ?—I 
was flattered this morning with an assu¬ 
rance that you were so.” 

I am better, thank you,” said 
Rhoda, in a voice scarcely audible. 

“ Very much so, I assure you,” said 
Mrs. Strictland. I would not frighten 
you last night by telling you how much 

. ' r 

I was terrified myself—but I really ex¬ 
pected a fever—and when I wrote my 
note this morning, I thought it M^ould 
have been impossible that Miss Strict¬ 
land could have seen you to-day —but 
after all, it is only a little flutter of 
nerves. A few days quiet, out of 
town, will set every thing to rights.” , 
You are not going to leave town ?” 
said Sir James Osbourne, in a voice of 
alarm. 

‘ ^ ■ ' i 

“ I am not*” replied Mrs. Strictland : 

and Ithoda will bcabsentoVily a very 
few days. She is going to my friend Mrs/ 
Ornie, merely to be out of'the souud of, 
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London. 1 shall her every day - 
and if you are* not heiUr { shall 

be always glad of your company. I have 
no doubt but that we slxall bring her 
back in health and bloom within the 
week.’* 

“ Will my dear Miss Strictlaiid tell 
me that I shall be a welcome visitor 
said Sir James, looking earnestly aod 
anxiously on the pale and motionless 
statue that sat opposite to liim^ 

If I am able to see any body, I shall 
be glad to see you,” said Rhoda, faintly, 
“ *And you will be very able to see us, 
or any body,” said Mrs. Strictland, and 
Sir James need not look so terrified,-— 

> — s 

My dear friend, did you never see the 
effects of fatigue before ?—AIL this mis- 
<^bief is imputable to my abominable ball: 
and tihoda was so determined to make 


it delightful to every body; that she did 
not spare iieraelf a single moment—but 


the .pvii IS transitory—the pi 
that evening will, be an epoch 
lives.” 

I 


£ 5 
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Of the happiest^ kind!” cried Sir 
Jatpes fervently- “ My dear Miss Strict** 
land will, I hope, permit me to say 
that 

Khod^ gracefully bowed—I am 
really ashamed to be so stupid/* said 
she, but to-morrow“— 

Yes, to-morrow you will be quite 
another creature, and now let us turn 
Sir James out—he sees that you are 
alive, which is bliss enough for to-day, 
and the sooner you are in the repose of 
the country the better. 

Sir James arose—I would not in¬ 
terfere with your arrangements for the 
world,” said he. I cannot be suffici¬ 
ently grateful for the favour I have 
received. To-morrow perhaps, I may be 
permitted to tell you how highly 1 ap¬ 
preciate it/* 

Rhoda agaJn bowed* 

Good morning, my dear Sir James,’* 
said Mrs. Strictlaml^ shaking hands with 
him* 
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“ And will not you do me the same 
favour ?” said Sir James to Rhoda. 

Khoda put forth her hand,* which -the 
happy lover pressed ^to his heart and to 
his lips, and then departed, more in 
love and more self-satisfied than be had 
ever been in his life before. 

The last half hour had indeed re* 

«■ 

moved from his mind a load of most Un¬ 
pleasant apprehensions. — He had en* 
tered Mr. Strictland’s hous# a prey to 
very uneasy suspicions —He had began 
to believe that the sudden and violent 
illness, with which Rhoda was said to 
have been attacked, was merely a pre* 
tence to veil from him her reluctance to 
accept his proposals, and that he was 
not to be admitted to her sight until the 
remonstrances of her friends had induced 
];ier so far to conquer this reluctance, 
as to be able to conceal it frotn hiiu.-^ 
These suspicions had a^eady made him 
repent of thq frankness, with; which he 
biid es:plained"himself; and bad-filled 
his mind with indistinct projects^ »hoir 



he might best withdraw himself from the 
snare into which he had run. But to 
have been so promptly admitted into the 
presence of Hhoda, to be told, not* 
withstanding an indisposition which he 
Could not but see was unfeigned, that she 
was unwilling not to see him :—to be* 
hold a confusion and ogitation which bore 
more the marks of delicate consciou$r 
ness, than of dislike or repugnance 
to hear the bnly words that she seemed 
to be able to utter, words of kindness 
and conciliation, had dissipated at once 
all his fears and suspicions ; and had 
replaced them with impressions the most 
flattering to his self-love, and hopes the 
most favourable to his future happiness, 
Rhoda herself felt relieved by what 
had passed.—Her imagination had re¬ 
presented the interview more formidable 
than she had, found it.—^Tbe first step 
was made—*a11 the rest she hoped would 
be^sy in comparison. 

You are right, my deer Mrs. Strict* 
land/* said she; “it was much hetteT 



to see Sir James this mornings, than t6 
delay it even till to-morrow.*;. 

I know this to be the case, ;my 
dear,” said Mrs. StvictTand^ “ and for 
your sake I should from the beginning 
have insisted that it should be so, but I 
could not bear to impose upon your 
good nature; and indeed I always find, 
that give you a moment for considera¬ 
tion, and I may safely trust to your 
good sense and excellent taste.*' 

These praises were grateful to Rhoda, 
sutik as she was at this moment in her 
own estimation, and dreading as she did, 
the' representations and remonstrances 
of those, of whose principles and judg¬ 
ment she had a belter opinion than her 
own. From this feeling, Rhoda started 
with disiitay oh seeing a tetter ftom Lady 
Randolf^' ambngst those whic^ the ser¬ 
vant now brought into the room. 

*• Lady Randolf is coming to town, 1 

• • • 

am sure!” exclaimed she, before shi 
broke the seal, What, what shall I 
do now ?** \ - i 
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“ What can make you so much afraid 
*of Lady Raiulolf?** said Mrs. Strictland, 

I ajii sure, if she is as much vour friend 
as she pretends tq, be, she will be de¬ 
lighted with your prospects.’^ 

What a relief!'^ cried Rhoda, inat¬ 
tentive to Mrs. Strietland’s remark. 
“ She \s > noi coming to town!—She 
does not know when she shall come to* 
town !—Oh, how glad, how thankful I 
am!*' 

“ What strange moralizing fancy 
keeps her in the country ?** asked Mrs.. 
Strictland. 

“ 1 clon^t know.—I have only read th^ 
first lines.—Oh, how I am grieved !— 
What a selfish heart I have!—It is mis¬ 
fortune, it is sorrow that prevents her 
from coming I—She wbo^ of all people 
in the world, ought most to be exempted 

from misfortune and sorrow I A friend— 

• < 

a very dear •friend—to whom she says 
that she owes all her means of happiness 
' in this world, and all her hopes of bliss 
in the next, a something, even dearer 
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than a mother—this dear, this excel¬ 
lent person is ill—is stretched on the 

bed of pain and death, and Lady Kan- 

• 

dolf is gone to her:—rand I could rejoice 
that by such means 1 am spared— 
what ?—The knowledge of mvself!—Ah, 
there needs nobody to tell me what a 
foolish, vain, and selfish creature I am !” 

Mrs. Strictland suffered the furor of 
self-reproach to spend itself, without 
any contradiction on her part, and then 
said, very quietly, 

“ My dear Khoda, you quite forget 
that the carriage is coming to the door 
to carry us to Chiswick, and you have 
given no orders to Wilson, to what 
you will take with you.'* 

“ Indeed I have never thought about 
the matter,*’ said Rhoda. 

No, my love—but 1 have thought 
for you, I have ordered Wilsoo to send 
for her niece. You canfiot go without an 
attendant, and 1 told Wilson to put up 
what 1 thought you would want—but 
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if I have omitted any thing, you may 
have rt tormorrow,’* 

* Xhank you, madam,said Rhoda. 

** By the bye^ my dear, if you should 
like this young woman’a attendance^ 
you may as well engage her—it is com-* 
fortable to have somebofly about one, 
who is not quite a stranger." 

Riioda’s heart sunk at the thoughts 
of such preparation. 

Dear madam, it is time enough to 
think of such things !—Who knows what 
may happen 

Mrs. Strictland secretly gave an eja¬ 
culation of thanksgiving, that Lady 
Randolf was in misfortune, and in sor¬ 
row, by the side of the death-bed of her 
dearest friendbut she only said. 

Oh, my dear, I don’t pretend to 
any very extended prescience, but here 
comes the carriage, and as i'ar as I can 
judge of a Kmited future^ if we do not 
make haste, we shall be out of all time 
for Mrs. Orme, and perhaps not be abte 
to negociate your visit to her/* 
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These fears were, however, vain :— 
the drive to Chiswick was happily ac- 
coKnp1ishe<d> Orme was found at 

home and ready, and well pleased to 
receive Ilhoda, whose approaching 
exaltation Mrs. Strictland found an 
opportunity of whispering to her friend, 
with a hint how admrrable a chaperon 
Lady Osbourne would prove to the 
Misses Orme, during the ensuing Lon¬ 
don season. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The heart demaDda a heart, nor will he paid 
With leal than what it givra.** 

More. 

Rhoda soon felt the advantage of 
being obliged to conceal her feelings— 
and it was this very advantage, rather 
than any that Mrs. Strictland hoped 
from the quiet of the situation, which 
had induced her to remove Rhoda from 
her own immediate observation. From 
being compelled by good-breeding to 
appear cheerful and at ease, she doubted 
not but that Rhoda would attain the 
habit of appearing so, even when under 
no such restraint.—Appearance was all 
that Mrs. Strictland looTked to. — She 
well knew that Rhoda did not love Sir 
James Osbourne^ and that she did love 
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Mr. Ponsonby; but while she diirst 
trust to her vanity for her marriage with 
the one, and for her rejection of tlm 
other, she had no farther concern, than 
that this should be done with such ap¬ 
parent satisfaction on the part of Rhoda, 
as would deceive Sir James, and make 
the world believe her to be as happy as 
titles, jewels, and fortune can make any 
one. Mrs, Strictland also knew that 
every new person, to whom Khoda's in¬ 
tended marriage was intimated, and 
every hour in which she suffered un¬ 
checked this intimation to remain in 
force, was strengthening the chain, which 
she was now resolved, should never 
be broken, and which, by such means, 
she had no doubt, would become suffi¬ 
ciently strong to resist all the opposition 
which she could not but expect to arise' 
from Rhoda’s friends at Byrbldy,* and 
the pleadings of Mr. Ponsonby. 

Thus, without appearing to eontroul 
the will of Rhoda, or to throw any oh*- 
Stacies in the way of a fair discussion of 
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that question which involved the bappi^ 
ness, or .misery of her future life, Mrs. 
Strictland stifled, at its birth, every vir* 
tuous tendency \v4iich arose in the heart 
of the young and inexperienced creature 
whom she professed so ardently to love; 
and wove around the poor victim of 
vanity and miscalculation^ so artful a 
web of consequences, that it seemed 
impossible for llhoda to take any 
part but one.—Let mothers, who act 
the same part, pause for a moment be¬ 
fore the unholy sacrifice is completed, 
and reflect on the awful responsibility 
which they incur! 

Rhoda looked with much more ap« 
prehension to what would arise from 
Byrhley, than Mrs. Strictland did. Not 
that she, any more than Mrs. Strictland, 
conceived it would have any effect' on 
the great event then depending: this 
she considered as being irrevocably fixed; 
but she dreaded tlie voice of her own 
conscience, re-echoed in the tremendous 
sounds of Mr. Wyburg’s rectitude—or 
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the melting strains of the tetiderness of 
her Frances. Of Mr. Ponsonby she 
dared not to think. The injustice^ which 
she did him, was so ihonstrous, that tf 
she had viewed it in its true form, she 
must have fled from it, as she would 
have fled from the most deadly destroyed; 
but she spread a false medium before her 
eyes, and by its distorting form, enabled 
herself to see things rather as she wished 
them to be, than as they were. She 
persuaded herself, from the tenor' of 
Mr. Ponsonby*s last application to her, 
that the. lover, who was so ready to sup¬ 
pose the possibility of her unworthiness, 
would not be much hurt by tlie con¬ 
firmation of it. ‘‘ Had he pleaded his 
rights,** said she to herself, “ I should 
not have dared to deny, him—^but that 
wfiioh he was so willing to rasign, it 
did not i behove me sedulously to re^ 

ehe said; but she'felt the 
argument false, *and 4he conclusion sor* 
lowfhil 



But all these uneasy thoughts, ds well 

as those which arose from the fluctuation 
« ^ 

of her own wishes, she was now obliged 
to varnish over by the smoothness of her 
countenance ; and this enforced com¬ 
mand over herself, with the relief which 
she felt on being secure from the scruti¬ 
nizing, and as she expected, the reprov¬ 
ing eye of Lady Randolf, wdth the feel¬ 
ing safe, at least, for a few hours, at 
once from the tircaded letter from Byrh- 
Icy, and the presence of Sir James, com¬ 
municated more quiet to the mind, and 
restored more power to the reasoning 
faculties of Uhoda, than she had pos¬ 
sessed since the eventful evening of 
Tuesday. 

The next morning, and the next three 
succeeding days, brought her regularly 
a visit from Mrs. Strictland, and Sir 
James. Mrs. Strictland saw with much 
satisfaction, the recovered composure^ 
and returning bloom of tlhoda ; and the 
more was . 1 ^ satisfied, as she was aware 
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that the complacency and graciotisness, 
with which she received Sir James, and 
the freedom with which she conversed 
with him, could leave him nothing farther 
to wish. 

But the heart of a lover, and of a lover 
that numbers more than double the years 
of his mistress, is not so easily satisfied. 
Sir James felt that there was nothing of 
which he could complain ; but he equally 
felt that there was nothing in Khoda’s 
manners towards him which could pos- 
sibly gratify his self-love, or lead him to 
hope that she returned the passion which 
Jhe felt for (Tibr. Her natural gaiety seethed 
to be extinct: and whil.e she was too' 
calm and indifferent to suffer, him to 
flatter himself that her gravity arose 
from the absorbing nature of ieal love^ 
he looked in vain for any symptoms of 
pleasure, even in those external advar • 
tages, which an union with him ivould 
secure to her. If, therefore, he acquitted 
her of having been,determined, in her 
acceptance of him# by vain or mercenary 
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m^tivcS) it was equally out of his power 
to flatter, himself that her choice . :bad 
been determined by a personal preference 
in his favour. . 4 . 

These observations occasioned Sir 

I 

James to make many reflections; and to 
ground upon these reflections certain 
resolutions, that belonged rather to t^be 
prudent and wary character which he 
had hitherto maintained iii his inter¬ 
course with the female sex^ than such as 
might have been expected from a man ms 
sincerely and ardently in love as 1 ^ 
really was. 

Rhoda was too much occupied witK 
her own thoughts, to penetrate those o^ 
Sir James, and too incapable of design, 
to have attempted to have obviated the 
consequences, had they been foreseen* 
She was scarcely conscious that she was . 
less gay than usual; and as it was more 
that she could not forego the splendours 
of life, than any very distinct notion of 
the happiness which they could convey, 
that had decided her mode of adson, Am 
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at this time felt neither actual nor an* 

' ticipated joy, in the expected*possession 
of those toys, for which she had sacrificed 
the real inclinations of her heart, and the 
delicacy and integrity of her mind. 

Seeing Sir Janies everyday, and treat¬ 
ing him with obligingness and freedom, 
eeemed to her, now to be as matters of 
course, because she accustomed herself 
to the thought —** I am going to be mar- 
*ried to him;” but she would have been 
content to have remained at Chiswick, 


for any time, however indefinite; and 
she felt even something like a fear of 
returning to town, where she was con¬ 
scious that the present calm of her mind 
would be broken in upon from many 
quarters. Sir James, from different mo¬ 
tives, was as little inclined as herself to 
precipitate matters; and it required the 
exertions of a third person, who was, in 


fact, no ways interested in the event, to 
bring together two people—one of whom 
had sacrificed hrs prudence, nod 
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other her principles^ that they might 
become man and wife. 

Mrs. Strictland, however, was not of 
a disposition to fall asleep over her work. 
Every hour spent at Chiswick, beyond 
that which had restored to Rhoda her 
sell-command, she considered as lost 
time; and she found means delicately 
to insinuate to Sir James, on his re¬ 
turn from his third visit thither, that 
Rhoda now considered herself as quite 
well, and that she wished to return to 
town. 

“ I will therefore go myself to fetch 
her to-morrow morning, my dear Sir 
James. You must dine with us. We 

t 

shall only be ourselves ; for really I 
think it has already been sufficiently 
hard upon Rhoda and you, thus always 
to meet in company.*’ 

Perhajis/* thought Sir James, and 
his happiest hopes revived as the thought 
occurred—“ perhaps the restraintiWhich 
that circumstance threw over het, has 
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occasioned the gravity, that I have found 
so painful." 

If I could hope," replied Sir James, 

“ that Miss Strictland would see me 
with pleasure anywhere^ 1 should be too 
happy." 

These words betrayed to Mrs. Strict¬ 
land more than Sir James meant to have 
discovered. They shocked and alarmed 
her; but they did not throw her off her 
guard. She counterfeited, with admi¬ 
rable adroitness, the laugh of conscious 
superiority. 

“ Oh man! man!” said she, with 
all thy boasted wisdom^ how little 
dost thou know of the female heart! 
And pray, do not expect any sacri¬ 
fice to your vanity from me. I am 
•bound to keep Rhoda’s secrets; and he, 
who cannot discover her seiUiments, rs 
not worthy of them." 

Ah, my dear madam," cried Sir 
James, “ if you have one word of com¬ 
fort to give, for mercy's sake, let me 

F 2 
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have it. Is it unpardouable to fear that 
Miss Strictland* is too grave to be happy 
in her prospects ?*• 

“ You made me laugh a moment ago,” 
returned Mrs. Strictland; and now 
you will really make me angry. Can it 
be any thing but the most puerile vanity 
that makes you press me upon a subject 
on which 1 ought to be silent, and what 
you cannot doubt 

“ Pray pardon me,” said Sir James. 

Diffidence, grounded upon a consci¬ 
ousness of demerit, ought not to be stig¬ 
matized as vanitv.'* 

“ Well, then, my dear, good, humble 
creature, it shall not be vanity : it shall 
be diffidence—it shall be modesty, or 
any of the out-of-date virtues that 
you please;—but pray, don't suffer a 
doubt of your own merit to lead you to 
suspect that of others. Let Rboda be 
allowed integrhy enough not to be sus¬ 
pected of giving her band without her 
• heart; and discernment sufficient to ap- 
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predate talents and accomplishments, 
for which so many have, I suspect, 
dghed in vain/’ . 

V * 

Sir James, although not much in the 
habit of giving implicit credit to Mrs. 
Strictland, was extremely inclined to 
believe her at this moment. 

You are too flattering, my dear Mrs. 
Strictland. You will, indeed, make me 
vain." 

Your unreasonable doubtings really 
force such strange things from one!*' 
replied Mrs. Strictland ; ‘‘ but I cannot 
do much mischief, when I only antici¬ 
pate what you must soon so fully know. 
Only of this be assured, that you would 
have found it impossible to have drawn 
such an insinuation from me a week 
ago, notwithstanding the: frights and 
flutters that some of us were in.” 

Sir James, although he Idnged to pur¬ 
sue the subject, felt it to be unhandsome, 
and indelicftite to Rhoda, so to da; and 
he therefore contented himself with 
replying, ^ . 
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My dear Mrs. Strictland, what de¬ 
lightful glimpses do you give me into the 
only female heart that I can now ever 
wish to know !—But sacred be the con¬ 
fidence reposed in you : the rest of my 
discoveries I will owe to myself."' 

Sir James, thus re-assured^ parted 
gaily with Mrs. Strictland, expecting 
that the dinner of the next day would 
confirm all that she had intimated ; while 
Mrs. Strictland returned to her bouse, 
with her thoughts wholly occupied how 
she should best lead Rhoda to obviate 
the suspicions which she now saw that 
Sir James entertained, without betraying 
to Rhoda that any such existed. 

This was the purpose of the artful 
conversation which she held with her, 
as they returned together the next morn¬ 
ing from Chiswick; but she found the 
point difiScult io manage. It had been 
her business hitherto to persuade Rhoda 
that she was happy, and td be herself 
blind to every possibility that she could 
,be otherwise; and how could she re- 
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prove her gravity, virithout betraying 
that she suspected* a cause for it ? Nei¬ 
ther durst she attempt to alarm her by 
the fear that she might blast her pros¬ 
pects, by the little pleasure which she 
appeared to take in them. She knew 
that Khoda disdained all disguise ; and 
that if she smiled, she must smile from 
* gaiety, and not from design. She had 
recourse to the old expedient of assuming 
indisposition. 

“ My dear," said she, “notwithstand¬ 
ing all your kind attempts to conceal it, 

I see that you are still extremely un¬ 
well. I shall send to Doctor C—— 
the moment we get to town, for really 
we must not go on in the dark any 
longer.^' 

“ Indeed," replied Rhoda, “ I am 
•quite well; and if you sendifor Doctor 
C—, I shall be at as gi'eat a loss 
what to say to him, 93 1 was to say to 
the apotheesfry." 

« Oh, but Doctor C— will find 
out what is the matter, without being . 





told; dnd I can no longer be easy with¬ 
out some good advice/' 

What can make you think that I am 
ill y* said Rhoda. 

“ Because, my dear, you who are 
naturally gaiety itself, merely from a 
happy flow of animal spirits, are less* 
gay than usual, when you have so many 
substantial reasons for gladness and 
gaieti de cceur** 

Rhoda breathed a deep sigh. ‘‘ Yet 
I am not ill [" replied she. 

I should be sorry to urge the alter¬ 
native," said Mrs. Strictland ; but re¬ 
ally,/my dear, if you are not ill, you are 
ungrateful." 

“ To whom, my dear madam ?" said 
Rhoda, with quickness. 

To Providence, in the first place, 
my love, which offers to your acceptance 
all that can give happiness to yourself, 
or enable you to communicate it to 
others. To Sir James, in the next placet 
whose ardent and delicate affection is 
.tremblingly alive to every shade that 
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passes over your beautiful couateuanc^^. 
and whom you sent home yesterday, ^ 
per/eqtly wretched, from the V^rsuwon 
that you were ill. Indeed his febrs 
awakened.mine; for, until he made the 
observation, 1 had seen nothing to be 
remarked beyond a thoughtfulness easy 
to be understood in circumstances so 
flew, and which certainly involve very 
serious considerations/* 


“ There is nothing beyond this,” re¬ 
plied Rhode. 

So 1 told Sir James; but there was 
no laying his tender fears to sleep: so 
that if you have a generous care for his 
ease of mind, you must really rouse 
yourself, and shake off this sickly cast 
of thought,” which is so liable to be mis¬ 


taken and indeed I may add, that you 
Q^e this exertion—not to me, py dear; 
1 will not say t/ial, for I am most grati¬ 


fied, when you are most at your ease;— 
but to Mr. Strictland. You have not 

* I * 

seen him since the very fatherly present. 
that be made you. If he sees you with 

V 5 
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this grave face, he will think his money 
has been thrown aw^ay; and you know 
lie is.not one who loves a bad bargain.” 

]{boda smiled. 

“ Now that*s my dear Rhoda!*' said 
Mrs. Strictland. “ I am sure, if Mr. 
Strictland thought as I do, that one 
smile was worth the whole five hundred 
pounds.” 

“ I cannot tell,” said Rhoda, “ why, 
when I am doing that which I have 
chosen to do, my heart should feel so 
heavy.” 

** Merely the newness of the circum¬ 
stance, take my word for it; but really, 
you must get the better of this trick of 
looking all you feel. If we were all to 
do as you do, we should be a mournful 
party. You cannot look grave without 
making us all sad; and if we look so, 
those that see us will think that we are 
preparing for a funeral, rather than a 
wedding.” 

“ Why should any body think about 
us?” said Rhoda, 
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Because people will thiuk about 
what does not concern them ;—and one 
hint I must give you: If you ’carry that 
countenance into public, you will give 
malicious persons reason to say, that you 
dispose of your hand from other motives 
than such as ought to determine a wo¬ 
man of delicacy and honour.** 

• Rhoda coloured “ celestial rosy red..** 
Oh, madam !” said she. 

1 know how unfounded such an in¬ 
sinuation would be, my dear love ; but 
that is not the question. If you would 
not be mistaken for what you are not, 
you must a little veil what you at thu 
moment are. The time is at hand, 
when the appearance and the feeling iwll 
agree.*' 

In the mean time,” said Rhoda, 
pensively, “ I must, I see, for my credit’s 
sake, a little ‘ beguile the thing I am, by 
seeming what 1 am not/ ** • 

“ You are quite right, my dear,” re¬ 
turned Mrs. Strictland; ** and now let* 
me see you at dinner, with all the loves 
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and graces in your train,—but let them 
be loves and graces of your own ! Bor- 
royv none from Melpomene, I beg/' 

The letters were not delivered when 
you left town ?*^ said Rhoda, as they 
stopped at Mr. Strictland's door. 

“ 1 believe not.” 

Are there any letters ?” said Rhoda 
to the footman, as they passed into the 
house. 

No, madam,” replied the man. 

And Rhoda, relieved from an almost 
insupportable apprehension, ran upstairs 
with a lightness and gaiety, which con¬ 
vinced Mrs. Strictland that her lecture 
had not been wholly thrown away. 
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CHAP. VII. 


** Ob that I had more cense of Tirtue left; 

Or were of that which yet remains bereft! 

I*Te just enough to know how I offend, 

And to my shame, have not enough to mend.’* 

Hryden, 

“ I AM safe for twenty-four hours 
more!” said Rhoda to herself. Let me 
lose the future in th^ present. It will 
be time enough to-morrow to grieve that 
I and my dearest friends cannot think 
alike r 

Rhoda, having thus softened the tone 
•of self-reproach, sought Mr. Strictland, 
and made him her acknowledgments 
with equal grace and cheerfulness; nor 
was the latter diminished by observing a 
marked change which had taken place 
in bis manners towards her. She read 
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in it the increase of her own relative im¬ 
portance; and she was not unapt to 
adopt. his opinion most graciously ex¬ 
pressed, “ that she would now be a real 
honour to the family/* 

“ I shall write this evening to Sir 
William/' said he. “ I long to give 
him and Lady Elizabeth their share in 
the pleasure which we all feel in your 
good luck." 

The last words grated disagreeably on 
Rhoda's feelings; and her heart died 
within her, when she thought of the 
vicinity of Strictland Hall to Byrhley 
Parsonage. But this day she had resolved 
not to think; and therefore willingly 
followed Mrs. Strictland's lead in all the 
flow of eloquence with which she dis¬ 
coursed for a full hour, on that mass of 
nothings which made up with her the* 
sum of life. The cares of the toilette 
succeeded; and Rhoda might be sup¬ 
posed, by the happy effect which they 
had produced, not to^be indifferent to 
the impression which she should make 
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upon Sir James on her first emerging 
from the eclipse, which had lately ob¬ 
scured her brightness. * . . 

He was, indeed, at once dazzled and 
enraptured; and could scarcely believe 
that the animated and glowing creature 
which stood before him, could be the 
same cold, sad, and pensive nun from 
•whom he had parted the day before. 

“ I see you perfectly well, I hope, my 
dear Miss Strictland,” said he. “But 
why do I ask ?—Can my heart doubt of 
what is so evident to my eye ?** 

“Oh! my dear Sir James,*’ said Mrs. 
Strictland, “ vou and I are wretched 
ph ysicians. With our fears and alarms, 
Khoda is wiser than us both. We had 
actually over-dosed our poor patient 
with quiet and stillness, and such sopo- 
sifics.—She “ would have forgotten Iter- 
self to stone/* if she had stayed at Chis¬ 
wick longer. The very trampling of the 
horses* feet upon the pavement of Lon¬ 
don wrought the cure, and now you see 
how perfect it is.” 
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R.boda blusjied: apd Sir. James be- 
lieved all tha.t Mrs. Strictland bad ear 
deavQured to insinuate the day before* 
Rhoda, delighted vith the pleasure 
which she communicated, resumed some¬ 
thing of her happiest self ; and as through 
the whole course of the evening engage¬ 
ments she found herself courted by 
the voice of congratulation, or heard the 
tone of ill-concealed envy, she began to 
persuade herself that she was really as 
happy as th^ felicitations, or the malice 
of her acquaintance proclaimed her to 
be. Willing to deceive herself^ she 
checked each thought that might have 
dissolved the charm—she listened to Sir 
James, and smiled ;—s.he heard the laugh 
of her companions^ and laughed too.— 
She mistook contagion for gaiety^ and 

gaiety for happiness; and returned to 

_ 

Grosvenor-square, convinced that she 

I 

bad chosen she means of securing her 
happiness for life. 

* Mrs. Strictland closely watched the 
moyements of Rhoda*s mind, and saw 



that if she could keep her always in that 
succession of frivolous engagements 
which precludes the possibility of 
thought, she might alike set at defiance 
the regret of predilection, and the re¬ 
monstrance of principle. 

In the furtherance of this design, she 
was resolved -to leave her scarcely a mo¬ 
ment alone. — Her inexhaustible volu¬ 
bility furnished her with never-ending 
means of retaining the attention of 
Rhoda on the scenes in which she had 
been engaged, even when those scenes 
were passed.—She would repeat or in¬ 
vent so many flatteries, that Rhoda had 
received—so many strokes of satire that 
her good fortune had excited, that she 
kept her vanity or her pride always 
awake.—She knew how to make the 
haughty indignation of Lady Belmont, 
or the mean envy of Lady Renkin so 
ridiculous, and at the same time so gall¬ 
ing, that whife Rhoda believed she 
was only amused by what she so heartily 
despised, she was stimulated more than 



ev6r to retain an elevation,‘from which 
she couldjook dowfi with so much dig¬ 
nity on her detractors and enviers. 

It seemed impossihle that Mrs. Strict- 
land could separate herself from Rhoda 
for a moment. Now, my dear, that 
we are so soon to part,” would she say, 
“ you must fori*;ive me if I am a little 
importuning.—The moments are so pre¬ 
cious, and they fly so fast!” And then 
there was still an unfinished narrative to 
conclude, or an untold bon mot to re¬ 
peat,—or there was some arrangement to, 
be made,— or some article of dress to be 
chosen, which so fully and variedly filled 
the moments of the evening retirement, 
or the morning seclusion, that^without 
any appearance of design on the part of 
Mrs. Strictland, Rhoda was never left a 
moment to herself. ' 

Thus passed the two days arid nights 
immediately succeeding Rhoda’s return 
from Chiswick; and .sbd had begun al¬ 
most to hope that nothing from Byrbley 
would affise, which would: oblige^ her to> 
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turn her eyes once more within. The 
hope, however, was not untnix^d with 
pain. 

“Am I so soon forgotten?—Am I 
not worth the trial of one effort to retain 
me ?*^ were the thoughts that would at 
times glance through her mind ; but she 
drove them from her. “ Be it so 1’^ 
would she say. “ All but the more con¬ 
vinces me that I have chosen wisely.^* 

Bui did she so think, did she so feel, 
when on the third day, she received the 
following letter from Miss Wyburg?— 

“ Awake ! my dearest Rhoda, awake ! 
Rouse yourself from the dream of ima¬ 
gination !—Shake off the torpbr of 
luxury!—Listen to the voice of Iriend* 
ship, and of reason. The interests of 
youi^ mortal existence, perhaps 6^ tnore 
than your mortal existence, hang upon 
the decision of the moment! Vovr^hap* 
pi ness and your* integrity are in. the 
balancewhat shall outweigh them 
IXearest qreature,^ ask yourself whal it 
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is that you reject, and what it is that 
you pursue. Do you seek for talents to 
.'guide — virtue to stimulate-^afiTection 
to engage you ?—Where shall you find 
the object of your search more pow¬ 
erful, more pure, more ardent, than iii 
the form which was once so pleasant to 
your eyes?—Have those talents, this 
virtue, this affection, suffered any der 
terioration ? Have they lost any part of 
their value in your eyes?—And will 
rank, will fortune, will distinction in¬ 
demnify you for the loss of them?— 
Pause—reflect. Your heart will not 

I \ ^ 

adopt such a choice: it will rebel against 
your will, and the consequence wiff be 
wretchedness!—Is it for myself that I 
thus plead ? Is it for him whose happi¬ 
ness ought to be your care, that 1 sup¬ 
plicate?—No, my dearest friend, it is 
for an interest dearer than either: it is 
for yourself, it is for your honour, 
your integrity, your happiness, that 1 
thus wrestle with you—that I would, 
if possible^ subdue you, though at the 



price of my life !. Tjip iacritice "would 
be less than that wbich your degi^adation. 
mudt extort from ipe. Forgive me, my’ 
dearest friend; I do not believe that this 

■ I p I 

sacrifice will ever be exacted. 1 know 

_ . • ' I 

your difficulties. I know that you think 
them greater than they are; but the ir¬ 
revocable word cannot have been spoken. 
The chains that bind you may yet be 
broken. One vigorous struggle, and 
they fall, like the adamantine walls of an 
enchanted castle, when touched with 
the spear of true knighthood. Your 
heart and your principles are untainted** 
Those fatal lines, which have made us 
all so miserable, assure me that they are. 
Your imagination only is led astray ;— 
your point of view is false : your safety 
lies in change of position. The marriage 
which le^ds you to destruction^ will 
appear .in all its barrenness, when iuewed 
througn tbe tliedjum of truth. Return 
to Byfl^ley,. rtiy dearest fri^end: there 
wdl every illusion vanish;—there will 

‘'‘A*- ji 

you see all things as they are ;—in 


ere 
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your judgment will be unshackled,—* 
your fancy unseduced;—there you may 
‘really determine as reason and inclination 
dictate: and be that decision what it 
will, there you will find no selfish feel¬ 
ings—no false views of the duties or the 
blessings of life, opposed to your de¬ 
cision :—it will be submitted to even by 
him whom it may destroy. We ask but 
that you should see your way clearly— 
that you should not, blindfold, sign your 
destruction. If, indeed^ ‘ your heart 
has followed your eyes,*—if purple and 
fine linen are necessary to your happi¬ 
ness, we have no more to say. You 
must act accordingly. The tremendous 
consequences must be incurred I But, 
be assured, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that this is really the case;^ and 
decide not, in the delirium of a fever, 
that act, ,on which your felicity, tem¬ 
poral and eternal, may depend. Return, 
my beloved, return, and all will be 
well !** 
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What a tumult did the perusal of this 
paper occasion in the mind of Rh<^a! 
It seemed for a moment to annihilate all 
her resolutions, to overturn all her 
plans, to recal her, with an authority 
which she could not resist, to the paths 
of rectitude—truth and honour! 

• But, where, miserable as I am,** 
cried she, can 1 now find them ? Evil 
I mmt do—false and injurious I roust 
be, whether I break my first or second 
engagement. It cannot be circumstances 
alone, that have placed me in this most 
unfortunate of all situations. The cause 
has been in myself—in my own ,mis- 
guided imagination—my own:ill-regu¬ 
lated heart.—And can such an;imagina- 
tion, can such a heart, be a present 
•wj:)rthy of him, who never afts, who 
never thinks, but as the organ |of truth 
and virtue? Were I to yiel4 at this 
moment to th^r voice, what would se¬ 
cure roe from a second dereliction <? • 
My justice, my self-love, forbid me to 
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form an union so unequal. I shjould be 
too much humbled in such a connec*- 
tion.—Already he feels his superiority ; 
even Frances does not disguise it.^—No ! 
—I must abide by the resolution that 1 
have taken ; and must leave him to bet¬ 
ter hopes and better prospects, than any 
which I could ever have realised.—The 
sooner 1 tell him so the better, the more 
honourable.** 

Khoda took up her pen. and wrote as 
follows; 


“ The irrevocabje word i» spoken 
butj|.ph, my Frances, do not therefore 
shrink from your friend. Say not tht^ 
she is degraded ; say not ,that fhe^ 
just—to none but herself <is she^ 

—sIjiC is not even changed; Tbe.fn>u]^|ifl% 

If* i'«», , f 

been the npt knowing 
wa$—I have attaiped. this.-, 


tpo,l3tc perhaps Jor my iiQifc 

for piy integrity. I kwgthtfWnl 

amined—I was goings to Agyipaufc, 
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but 1 know not that the scrutiny has 
been carried so far.—*My fancyj however, 
uiy taste, my habits I have examined, 
anJ I find there is so much to them indis* 
pensable, whicfi it will not be in the 
power of Mr. Ponsonby to give, that I 
should wrong him cruelly, were I to 
prefer my engagements to my sincerity. 
Of the truth of this he must be as fully 
persuaded as I am myself; and however 
he may lament that the virtues and 
the qualities^ which I owed wholly 
to his imagination, had no solid foun¬ 
dation, he cannot regret the loss of a 
crekture, despoiled of all that gave*her 
value in his eyes. Would he recog* 
nise Alt Rhoda in the vain, the world* 
loving, the extravagant being;, who esti- 
mqjlei beiself by the opinion of those 
whom abe deapi8e8*«>*wbo cannot forq;o 
wbat yet doea not make her bappy—-* 
and wbe^ in eompliaiices, widcb her 
bear! emidMiba, baa dimipated in a few 
montbi wbat migfat have made her in* 
VOL«ll. FAMll. 0 



dependent and respectable for life?—‘ 
This.last truth, I thought that nothing 
could have induced me to have disclosed 
~I meant not to have disclosed it—but 
I can do all, except conceal myself from 
you !—I cannot deceive you, my Fran¬ 
ces, even to retain your love—and if the 
truth can lessen the regrets of him, whom 

I once-whom 1 shall always wish 

happy, why should I grudge it him 
But yet—you must not—you must not 
either of you hate me—yet I hate, I 
d^pise myself. But do not you hate, 
do not you despise me. Without your 
love, my Frances, without something 
of your good opinion, 1 shall be reckless 
what I do, or what I am. Oh, that I 
were more, or less what I ought to be— 
that 1 less saw the nothingness of wt]tat 
I love, or loved it less 1 have lost 

the right to complain to you—forgive 
me the anguish I occasion you. Forget 
me—think of me no more!—Oh, no! 
-—you must not forget me, you must 
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think of me—pray for me!—But you 

will believe that 1 rave—I will have done 
' . • 

—my destiny is fixed—it is irrevocable 

as that love with which, in spite of my 

worthlessness, I shall ever be your 

“ Rhoda.** 

* 

The agitation, which the writing of 
this letter produced, made Rhoda unfit 
to see Mrs. Strictland for some hours. 
She closed the door against all intru¬ 
ders, and firmly refused to open it to 
anyone. Mrs. Strictland was in agonies. 
—She waited the issue of so extraor¬ 
dinary a seclusion in a state of misery, 
that would have been indeed pitiable, 
had it arisen from a more wohhy cause, 
-^but her fears were unfounded.— 
Rhoda meditated not a return to the 
path of rectitude; she, sought only to 
conceal the effects of her dereKction, and 
she was no .sooner able to still the 
beatings of her heart, and the trem<^ 
hling of her limbs, and to efface from 

G 2 
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besr countenance the straces^ of her late 

» 

emotion; than she wms ready once more 
Renter into the worlds and there to lose 
all sense of the truth of things, in the 
flattering falsehoods with which she 
iPi^as surrounded.—One thing, however, 
in the torrent of passion which hurried 
her pen along, she had left undone ; 
and when in a calmer moment she ad¬ 
verted to the omission, she felt as if she 
would rather die than supply it.—Yet 
it must be done—the still unfolded 
paper was as a basilisk to her sight—she 
dreaded to turn her eye upon it—she 
shrunk from the touch. How then could 
she add the few lines which must some¬ 
time be written, and which if not now 
written, she felt that she should never 
have coqrage to write I She averted her 
head, and almost without looking at the 
paper, wrote these words: 

" I know nothing of my rights: 1 
think nothing of them; but if the good¬ 
ness of Mr. Wyfaurg could, without 
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arty hazard to hirpself^ put me into pos<^ 
session of the whole of what 1 inhent 
from my uncle, I should be enabled the 
sooner to limit to myself the effects 
of my folly.’* ‘ - 
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This is my lad^r's wedding dn); 

And theretore we keep holiday, 

Aod come for to be merry.’* 

Old Ballad. 

Rhoda having thus made her decision, 
was at least wise enough not to indulge 
in regret for the blessings that she had 
rejected. Of the past she was resolved 
nottoihink : she looked straight onward, 
and was able, by a great deal of imagina¬ 
tion^ and some false reasoning, to per¬ 
suade herself that no thorn of selt-re- 
proach lurked beneath the dowers, with 
which her future path appeared to be 
strewn. If something of doubt as to 
the accuracy of her conclusions ob¬ 
truded itself, when $he received, under 



a blank cover from Mr. Wyburg, the 
whole of the property left her by her 
uncle, she re-established herself'in all 
the comforts of a self-acquitting faith, 
by the haste with whiolvshe appropri¬ 
ated the largest part of the money to the 
discharging the debts already contracted ; 
and by the resolution that henceforward 
she would incur none beyond what her 
regular income would enable her to pay. 
Having found that to be true, which Mrs. 
Strictland had asserted, that Sir James 
would not touch a farthing of her paltry 
hundreds,** she willingly, and cheer¬ 
fully committed the w hole of the five 
hundred pounds,given by Mr. Strictland, 
to be laid out according to the unerring 
taste of Mrs. Strictland, in bridal finery; 
reserving the small remnant of her own 
property, for a purpose more grateful to 
the heart than any personal ornament 
could be, even fn this hour of vanity 
and Ostentation. 

This early specimen of Sir James’s 
generosity gave her a foretaste of tho 
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pleasures arising from affluence, and 
her afresh congratulate herself,, on 
the;wisdom of her choice : nor were 

'. f 

any doubts of his future controul in such 
particulars awakened, by being inform¬ 
ed, that in consequence of being taken, 
thus wholly portionless. Sir James bad 
declined making any settlement on her¬ 
self, although he had secured to every 
individual of possible progeny, all and 
more than all that Mrs. Strictland 
could ask or wish. llhoda was now 
in the habit of taxing the future for the 
expenses of the present; and she con¬ 
soled herself for any unwilling consci¬ 
ousness of W'hat might be wrong in the 
setting out, by the resolution that all 
should be right in the progress; she 
therefore attended but little to all, the 
explanations and discussions with which' 
Mrs. Strictland endeavoured to make 
her understand “ the rights of her 
thirds” !— the opportunities that she^ 
might have of attending to her 
interests “ the influence, that any 
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woman of common sense, must have 

over ^ husbaiidwith many other 

iJivisions and subdivisions of that code. 

• • 

of domestic wisdom, which is so kindly 
dealt by Nature to the weaker sex, as a 
counterbalance to the power of the 
stronger. 

Rhoda, 'incapable of any mercenary 
.calculation, even at the very moment 
when the destiny of her life was decided 
by a love of the indulgencies that money 
can procure, was indifferent to all such 
suggestions. 

She could trust all to the love of Sir 
Jame^, and to the effect of her own good 
behaviour I She would be the best of 
wives — She knew that Sir James 
would always provide for her happi* 
ness! 


» , Alas! She had forgotten, in her choice 

I 

of securities for this happiness^ the only 
one, on which she might have relied 
with safety-4-her own love for Sir 
James!—$he took it for granted that thisr 
was proved by her consent to b^coiriaJ 

G 5 
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'Ms once got over the 

agitation that the settling this point had 
iJdctfsioned her, she avoided all netro- 
'sfpect as to the motives that had deter* 
mihed her choice. 

If the vanity of Sir James asked some¬ 
thing more appropriate, and exclusive 
in the affection which Rhoda professed, 
fais reason could not but be satisfied by 
her manners towards him. Gay and 
affectionate, easy and equable, if his 
absence had not been regretted, his com¬ 
pany appeared always to be acceptable. 
The little importance, which she seemed 
to attach to all the circumstances of her 
marriage, and which kept Mrs. Strictland 
in the fever of occupation from morning 
until night, flattered Sir James into the 
that if he had not been able: to 
kindle in the breast of Rhoda a passion 
equal tO' his own, he yet did not ovte 
her preference to any thing that was 
a|)art from himself. Thus equally 
bMdwinked., Ifbey mutuaRy walked 
bUndiy on towards that matrimonial 
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gulph, which was to swallow up the 
happiness of each* 

At length the settlements, the dfess, 
Ih.^ jewels, the equipage, were com¬ 
plete ! The day, the hour was arrived, 
when Sir James was to be the happiest 
of his sex, and Miss Strictland the most 
enviable of her^s ! 

At the morning hour of five, post 
meridiem, in the presence of a few se¬ 
lect friends^ consisting of above fifty 
persons, who scarcely knew each others' 
names, but from their visiting tickets: 
'—in the most private manner—sur¬ 
rounded by every ostent of vanity and 
show, Rhoda gave her hand, and vowed 
love, honour, and obedience to Sir 
James Osbourne, and received his in¬ 
demnifying vow of undeviating con- 
jBtancy, love, honour, and support!— 
Congratulations from every mouth suc¬ 
ceeded the irrevocable ceremony. The 
whispers of*applause and envy went 
found; and Sir Janies led bis bride fr&n 
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jher crowd of admiring friends, to his 
elegant travelling equipage, which stood 
ready to convey the happy pair to the 
enchanting solitudes of his villa at 
Twickenham! 
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CHAP. IX. 


■* Many a withering thought lies hid 
* Id smircs that leaat befit who wear them most.** 

SSiron, 

H ERE, if no motive occurred to call 
forth regret, there was leisure sufficient 
to awaken reflection. 

Amongst the essential ceremonies that 
attend the matrimonial engagements of 
the great, and the distinguished, there is 
none more indispensable than that of 
letter writing, and receiving letters. 

. Sjr Janies complained, in the most ani¬ 
mated terms, of the precious moments 
that were ravished from him by so im¬ 
perious a duty; and which was the more 
provoking, as his beloved Rhoda did not- 
appear to have any similar demands upon 
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her time, which might have rendered 
his leisure, could he have had it, fruit¬ 
less. 

I 

Rhoda also felt that she had indeed 
no such occupation : but she lamented 
rather than enjoyed her freedom. She 
felt alon*" in the world ! Her marriage had 
cut her off from the only human beings, 
who had ever truly loved her; who had 
betn disinterestedly concerned for her 
welfare 1—Now, indeed, it was that she 
felt all the depressing chill of Mr. Wy- 
burg’s blank cover!—What would 
she not have given for one word of 
kindness—of remonstrance — of admo¬ 
nition— even of reproach! — But no 
such word came: and the silence was 
as the silence of death. Had she then 
ceased to live in the hearts and the 
memory of those whom she best lovecj, > 
and most highly valued; and had 
they, in ceasing to esteem her, lost all 
care for her happiness, ail .solicitude for 
her conduct! She did not dare to put the' 
doubt to an issue ; she did mt dai^ 
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amiounce that the irrevocable word had 
been followed by .the irrevocable deed.* 
She could add nothing exculpatory, be- 
vond what she had already urged ; she 
could make no stronger appeal to the 
affections than her last letter contained. 
Was a difference of opinion, a difference 
of feeling, to be followed by a total dere- 
Jiction ?—She thought it hard j'et she 
knew not how to call it unjust. The 
silence which pained her, she felt, could 
not be the silence of indifference: she 
was aware that it was impossible, that 
the pleasures of acquaintance could 
succeed to the confidences of friendship; 
and oil what could now rest |hat confi¬ 


dence, that inwardness of intercourse, 
without which friendship is but a name ? 


There was now nothing in- common 
a/nongst them: — it was, perhdps, easier 


for each side, that all intercourse should 


cease, than* that the former should be 

I 

preserved, when the spirit was fled,— 


So Rhoda^ reasoiied.~But this reasoning,. 


Wskichf.ini^bt have satisfied the under* 




standm|[, left the he^t forlorn. jFroai 
wlia^^sou^ce bai^ arisen that difihrence of 
opinion, and of feeHog^ .whence such ' 
painful cppsequencea had ensued ? 

Ktio^a sought to persuade herself that 


this cause did not lie in any defect in 
her moral sensed in any deviation, on her 
part, from the straight line of rectitude. 
She tried to say something of “ igno¬ 
rance of the world*'—of “judging by 
parts*'—of “ not seeing the whole — 
but she could not fashion her aigument^ 
even so as to convince herself; nor could 
she find courage to utter any form of 
words, in which to condemn her friends. 
—Their kindness, their sanction, were 
essential to her self-^acquittal; and while 
their sUence so painfully spoke the sus¬ 
pension of both, she felt herself a cri¬ 
minal. 

f 

“ And am t also to forfeit the friend^ 
ship of Latiy Randolf?" thought she* 

How comes it, that tfapse, Who have 
hitlierto been osi partial to me» are the 
readiest to give up bur intercbuisi^ 
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only a creature 
pow tbalt^y 
know me, do they love me no nioie?*^ 
Thus murmured, thus repined the self- 
love of poor Rhoda, at the very moment, 
when to all who looked not within, the 
triumph of her vanity seemed to be 
complete : but it was not alone the re- 
p'iniogs of her own heart, which clouded 
the bridal days of Lady Osbourne. Her 
uneasiness was aggravated by the re¬ 
peated enquiries of Sir James, '^whether 
she had heard from her friend. Miss Wy- 


Have they indeed loVed 
of their imagination*, and 


burg”— “ whether she wished to invite 
her to town** — or whether she would 


like to pay her a dying visit before they 
returned thither ?”—To all such ques¬ 
tions Rboda could only reply in nega¬ 
tives, varied and modified as ingeniously 

as < her natvirid love of truth, and the ne- 

« 

cessity for concealipent would admit; 
and she,found, that through*all hereva- 
sippf, ^ Sir Jam^ might see something, 
wbijCb.he could not understand, and 
suspect that which he could not like: 
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nor* were her appreUensions unfounded* 
The apparition, which had alarmed him 
at? Overleigh Park, recurred to his re¬ 
collection ; and the suspicion of a real 
passion,sacrificed to an ambitious feeling, 
arose to disturb the happiness even of 
these first and most glowing days of his 
happiness. 

“ Have you not even heard from your 
friend Lady Randolf ?** said he, one day 
abruptly, as the servant brought in 
a packet of letters. Khoda felt re¬ 
lieved from all the pain of an accusation, 
as she cried out, “ oh^ here is a letter 
from Lady Randolf ?—I knew that not 
even the painful scene, in which she is 
engaged, could make her forget those 
whom she had once honoured with her 
love.** So saying, she broke open the 
seal, and read aloud what, had she 
once read it to herself, would not have 
reached Sir James’s ear.'— 

- My dear Lady Osbourne, 

: The papers of to-day, in announcing 
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your marriage, inform me of an event 
which is very truly* interesting to rtie. 
\ beg you to accept the sincere wishes 
or the consummation of every happiness, 
le expectation of which has decided 
e destiny of your life. Lord Randolf 
begs leave to offer you his very cordial 
congratulations. Do us the favour to 
make our compliments acceptable to 
Sir James: and believe me, my dear 
Lady Osbourne, 

Yours, very sincerely, 

C. 


The pang of mortification and disap¬ 
pointment, with which the heart of 
Rboda was burning at this moment^ 
painted itself but too visibly on her 
variable and expressive countenance ; 
ya{ had she dared to have spdken her 
feelings, upon what could she hava 
grounded them ? The words ‘*how coM!’ 
were about to escape her; but consci¬ 
ence, aiid the candour which so c6hspi« 
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cuously marked her character, changed 
them into, “ how true !** 

** What is true ?” asked Sir James^ . 

The expression to the feeling,” re¬ 
plied Rhoda, with tears starting to her 
eyes. 

The feeling is of no very ardent 
kind/' returned Sir James. “ Lady Ran- 
dolf, with all her excellencies, always 
did appear to me to want heart more 
than any body I ever saw,” 

“ Oh, no !'• cried Rhoda, “ she does 
not, indeed she does not want heart,” ^ 
** And yet she had persuaded you. 
that ^he really and partially loved you ! 
Is that a letter from the heart, and to the 
heart, on such an occasion as the pre¬ 
sent 


VesPsaid Rhoda; “it has been Celt 
<6so, alike by the writer, and 
rekdier:^'' 

N.5jr Jame^ was Client. ,, 

•^W*'£adfy tlandolf,” resumed Rbod^. 
eh Vven t9 ^rseif to 

theijitjpr had produ^^^, 



Ladv Randolf ivieversays more than 
shemrnus; generally less. Aggravatefl 
professions of kindness and sympathy 
are so common, and so disgusting, tbal^ 

I am sure her good taste and the truth 
of her feeling would alike reject them.'* 

I would rather think/* said Sir 
J^mes, that she felt too little, than I. 
would suppose that this letter expressed 
ell her feeling/* 

Rhoda w^ell knew that it did not : 
but if it did not express, it included, 
to the apprehension of Rhoda, all she 
could have desired that Lady Randolf 
should not have felt—grief for the choice 
that she had made—condemnatioi^ of tber 
nsdtlves which had determined the et^oi^e 
•—the destruction of the attracJ(iOD and 
itit^Vest that they had found e^b, 
otfier a word upon her omi ajtUF, 


at ion—not a hope expressed tt^ 
might soon me^t*--qbr a ,laiiijetit^tion 
thit'kiich' an e^nt was 
<?b61d she dbub'^ biit that t^e . 

v^icH^h4d 'io La^y itan^otf, 
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wa$ dissolved ? The letter was dated 
from the house of the friend, whose death** 
scene Lady Randolf had been called 
upon to attend; and hence it might have 
been concluded that the scene was not 
yet closed; but the seal and paper shewed 
that the writer was in mourning ; and 
Rhoda therefore thought it probable 
that Lady Randolf was in town. The 
post-mark on the letter confirmed the 
probability ; and yet no allusion to their 
meeting. 

Rhoda Would again have been glad to 
have called that unjust^ which she felt 
to be hard. Here, however, she was 
not restrained from an attempt towards 
lessening her mortification, by in part 
expressing it. She wrote to Lady Ran- 
d^olf—she said little, but that little was 
sufficient to shew that she wished Lady 
Randolf would say more; that she would 
tell her whether she was in town —or 
whether she was coming to town ;— 
whether she might hope still to benefit 
by her counsel ta continue to be 
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honoured by her friendship ?—All this 
she endeavoured to express with as little 
betraying as possible of her conscious¬ 
ness that she had lost a degree of her 
good opinion, or perhaps of her good 
will—but she was aware that Lady 
Randolf would discover that she had 
b,een hurt by the tone of her letter, and 
she was not unwilling that she should 
be sensible of this.—She had concluded 
her epistle with these words, “ I shall 
be in town in less than a week, and 
your porter must be very sturdy, if he 
can prevent me finding my way to 
your dressing-room ;** but she felt this 
was a boast that she should not have 
courage to realize.—She crossed the last 
sentence, and substituted in its place 
^his simple and unfamiliar phrase, and 
my first inquiry will be whether you 
are there also/' 

To be in to\ya was indeed the only 
wish that Rhodacould.be said to feel; 
for on her return to town depended 4be 
accoinplishmeat of a project, wbioh 
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cupied all her thoughts, aud which' 
seemed to offer the only mitigation to 
that pain with which the remembrance 
of Byrhley and its inhabitants was now 
accompanied. 

Her debts and her bridal decoration 
had consumed the whole of her,own 
property, and of Mr. Strictland's pr&* 
sent, within two hundred pounds,-—To 
convert this suzxl into such a form as 
would secure its acceptance by Miss 
Wyburg, without any offence to her 
delicacy^ was the subject of Khoda*s 
constant reflection.—Her own attention 
had lately been turned so much to or¬ 
nament^ that her first thought was to find 
trinkets in which to lay out the money, 
sufficiently modest for the taste and si¬ 
tuation of her friend — but the thought, 
had been checked as soon as conceived^, 
by the hujnniliattng recollection that 
Frances’s pleasures did pot lie in such 
possessions. 1 will endeavour to And 
soBScthing . that will be only osefttl,^- 
was Bhoda’s next tbo 1 ^fhl but it 
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seemed to her that Frances had always 
appeared to possess every thing * site 
wanted; nor could she call to mind 
even the expression of a wish for what 
she bad not. And yet we have some« 
times, thought she, desired that Mr. 
Wyburg's library had included more 
books of amusement—if Frances Aos a 
passionj haw a wish beyond her means of 
gratifying, it is for books. She surely 
will not refuse to accept, even from my 
hand, what will in itself be so agreeable 
to her, and what cannot remind her of 
those parts of my character of which 
she is ashamed. 

It was then resolved that the two 
hundred pounds should be laid out in 
books; and to be in town, to chuse, to 
arrange, and dispatch these books, now 
became the first desire of Rhoda’s heart., 

She communicated her wishes and de- 

« 

signs to Sir James, and she perceived 
that the communication gave him, pleaV 
sure. ' 


- Ybu hahF^*‘hot^ tlicln'fergoiteh your 
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friend, my dear Rhoda," said he, 
tliough she seems to have forgotten, 
you/' 

We can neither of us ever forget !’* 
said Rhoda, with a tone that was not 
lost on the sensitive Sir James. 

“ I must become acquainted with 
M iss Wyburg," said he ; “ she does not 
seem to be a common character." 

Rhoda made no reply, for she did not 
dare to encourage a wish, that she knew 
it was probable would end in disap¬ 
pointment. 
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CHAP. X. 


All greatness is in Tirtue understood^ 

’Tis only necessary to be g^ood.’* 

Brjfien. 

The immediate morning after her 
arrival in town, Rhoda went, accom* 
panied by Sir James, to his bookseller; 
and while she was seated in the parlour 
behind the shop, occupied in examining 
catalogues, and comparing editions, the 
voice of Lord Randolf struck her ear. 

The confusion, into which she was 
thrown by the sound, surprised her:— 
she was abastied by a sudden feeling of 
degradation^ and wished for nothing so 
much as to remain unobserved. The 
wish was fruitless, 

A catalogue, ftrhich she held in her 
hand, was the very one that Lord Ran¬ 
dolf happened to want ; and the book¬ 
seller observing that he should have it 

H 2 
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the moment that lady had done with it, 
directed Lord Kandolfa attention fully 
to Rhoda. 

A feeling, adverse to joyful recognition, 
seemed for a moment to arrest Lord 
Randolfs approach.—Rhoda had time 
to say to herself, will he not speak ?*' 
before he moved towards her, and thei e 
was a gravity even to concern in his 
countenance when he addressed her, 
that pained her heart, and the more so, 
as she was aware that it did not pass 
unnoticed by Sir James. 

“ 1 sincerely wish you joy/* said he 
to the latter, while to Rhoda, he only 
said, looking at her earnestly, 

“ I hope I see you well ?** 

Is Lady Randolf in town asked 
Rhoda. 

“ She is,*' replied he. 

May I,** said she, timidly, ** may I 
go to her directly ‘ 

** She will always be happy* t6 see 
yon,** replied Lord Randolfs' ^ 

** Will she indeed ?**—cried Rhoda^ 
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with a tone of delighted surprise ; then 

I will go ta herimiliediately.". 

And leave undone the business you 
were so eager about ten minutes ago ?" 
said Sir James. 

I have done all I can do now," 
replied llhoda; “ I am to have these 
catalogues and those copies sent to me. 
•—I must take more leisure to determine 
what I shall finally chuse." 

Are you going directly to Lady 
Randolf?" 

‘‘ Yes, immediately: unless I can set 
you down any where ?” 

“ Oh no!" returned Sir Janies, with 
a degree of chagrin in his tone ; “ only 
recollect how soon you are engaged to 
call upon Mrs. Strictland.*^ 

“ 1 will endeavour not to forget," 
*said Rhoda, as she gave her hand) to 
Lord Randolf. “ If you afe goiog honie,^ 
said she to b:i,m, as he. put*her into her 
carriage, “ I •wish ypu . wpuld let .pie 
♦ .carry you." 

1 was not going home-^buf, it is 
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impossible to resist such an offer,'" 
plied Lord Randolf, and he followed her 
into the carriage. 

Rhoda in this invitation sought a 
protection from a iSte d Ute with Lady 
Randolf; but no sooner did she find 
herself alone with Lord Randolf, than 
she repented what she iiad done. Her 
mind was so full of all she must not 
express, that not one thing occurred to 
her to say that she might utter.—Lord 
Randolf, for a moment, seemed to he 
as much absorbed as herself.—How dif¬ 
ferent this from any former interview ?— 
What bad destroyed that frank volubi¬ 
lity which had used to be between 
them ? 

Rhoda would have been for ever 
silent; but Lord Randolf recollecting 
himself almost instantly, said with a 
cheerful accent, 

“ What wise purpose could carry you, 

my dear Lady Osbourne, to a book- 
• ^ 

seller's shop ?—I hope you don't mean 
to be blue }** 
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• Oh no said Rhoda; and yet/' 
added she^ speakibg as usual from the 
impulse of the moment, “ I am su-de, if 
you would speak truth, you .think that 
a little additional wisdom would not be 
thrown away upon me.*’ 

“ I do think, and I have always 
thought^” returned Lord Randolf, “ that 
' though you may, even now, have al Ithe 
wisdom necessary to you, there can be 
no harm in increasing the stock." 

I did not go there in pursuit of 
wisdom,said Rhoda, with a sigh; 

yet I would satisfy a want, which, 
but for lack of wisdom, perhaps, 1 
should never have felt; and if you will 
be so kind, you can assist me in grati¬ 
fying it. Pray tell me what books you 
would principally recommend, as likely 
to be acceptable to a female mind, al¬ 
ready well informed, and naturally 
acute?" 

Are you*going to fufnisb your own 
dressing room ?” 
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“ Noj indeed V'—said ^hoda, blush¬ 
ing; if I were, 1" must begin with 
primers and grammar—but Miss Wy- 
burg can dispense with the milk of 
knowledge — she can digest stronger 
food.” 

Are you chusing books for Miss 
Wyburg 

“ I wish to do so—1 would connect* 
my idea with all that she likes or loves/' 

Again Ilhoda sighed; and again Lord 
Randolf was silent; but he resumed his 
colloquy only as if it had been inter¬ 
rupted by a moment's thought how 
best he could comply with the desire 
that Rhoda had expressed. 

He pointed out several authors, which 
he said that no female library ought to 
be without; he enquired what books 
Miss Wyburg already possessed; he 
entered so naturally and with so much 
kindness into* the discussion, that Rhoda 
felt herself relieved from all her embar¬ 
rassment, and reinstated in her own 
good opinion. Her consciousness and 
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her fears, however, returned, when the 
carriage stopt at Lord Randolf’s door. 

Don't leave mesaid she. 1 dare 
not see Lady Randolf without you.” 

Lord RandolPs look of sudden surprise 
called Khoda's attention to all which 
these words implied ; but the affection¬ 
ate smile, with which he replied, and 
the words of kindness which he uttered, 
convinced her that she had not betrayed 
herself to an enemy. 

“ My dear Lady Randolf!” said 
Rhoda, throwing her arms round Lady 
Randolfs neck the moment that she 
saw her; “ do say you love me still !**— 
‘‘ Still, still, and for ever!” said Lady 
Randolf, pressing her to her heart. My 
dear Rhoda, let this be the last moment 
of retrospection—-let us look forward, 
r—The first step does noi cost ell. There 
is a straight path before you ; pursue it 
steadily, and all will be well.'* 

Sa kind) and yet so sincere!” 
f aid Rhoda, as she returned the embrace* 

. .i 4., » : 
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of her friend. “Oh! be you my gAiide, 
and I cannot err !** 

“•Be true to yourself, my dear Lady 
Osbourne,’* returned Lady Randoif, 
“ and you will need no other coun¬ 
sellor.” 

“ I am resolved to make you my polar 
star,'* replied Rhoda. “ You are come, 
I hope, to be resident in town ; and you 
wdll, I flatter myself, permit me to be 
with you all day, and every day.** 

“ The more you are with me, the 
more I shall be gratified,” replied Lady 
Randolf; “ but, I fear that you will 
have demands upon your time, which 
will too often, for my wishes, deprive me 
of the pleasure of your company.** 

“ It will be my own fault if 1 have,** 
returned Rhoda. “ You know I have 
my course to begin ; and except you tell 
me it is impossible to live a rational life 
in London, 1 am resolved that such 
shall be my life. And is rtnot essential 
to such a life, that our time should not 
be at the disposal of others ?** 
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** Undoubtedly’!” replied Lady Ran* 
dolf. “ But this first step is, I do assure 
you, much more difficult than you .will 
easily believe.—It mai/^ however, be 
made, or I would not live in London, 
even for the few weeks that I usually 
do — but it can only be done by mak¬ 
ing sacrifices;—and that, not only of 
things agreeable, but also of such as 
have a higher claim to our regret.” 

Probably you may find this to be 
the case,” returned Rhoda, “ with the 
multiplied connections that you have, 
and the contradictory claims that may 
be made upon you—but you know, I 
am an unallied, unknown personage.— 
1 make, take, or reject, the acquaintance 
that I like.'—I may say, 1 will^ and I 
will 920/.—I may establish that such is 
uiy way—and who shall. baiVe a right 
to put me out of it ?—In these respects, 
perhaps, 1 shall be able to.manage even 
better than iny dear Lady Handolf—but 
I have made myself mistress of my 
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time, it she who must tell me how 
best tout. 

But what will Sir James say to such 
eotire subjection of yourself to Lady 
Randolf?*’ said Lord Randolf, In your 
boasts of independence, you seem to 
have forgotten at least one alliance that 
you have made.'* 

It will be Sir James's best wisdom/* 
replied Rhoda. to suffer me to be di- 
rected by Lady Randolf." 

My dear Rhoda/* said Lady Ran* 
dolf, once for all, I must put an end to 
such flattery.—If 1 am worthy of imita¬ 
tion, I am still but a copy ; and alas !'* 
said she, with a sigh, which spoke how 
feelingly she acknowledged the truth of 
what she said; a most imperfect copy. 
The original is in your hands, as in mine 
let us strive who can catch its spirit 
most.” 

My ambition dare not yet,** return¬ 
ed Rhoda, ** soar higher ^han to excel4 
kncelikeyour’s.^^Th^t 1 might be some- 
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thing like you has been a motive—a 
reason.—Well, you say that we must 
have no retrospect; we must look fpr- 
ward—and forward I must look this 
moment, for I now must be gone. Mrs, 
Strictiand will be impatient; but I am 
resolved that this shall be the last engage¬ 
ment that I will make without consider* 
ing how much better a something it may 
interfere with,*' 

Lady Randolf smiled, and shook he? 
head; and Lord liandolftakingRhoda’s 
hand, said, 

“ As you carried me here, you shall 
if you please, carry me away, for I con¬ 
fess that, for the last hour, I have been 
so irrational as to be at your disposal 
rather than my own—now I must re* 
sume my sovereignty." 

^ “Why should not you both dine 
with us ?" said Rhoda.—“ But—oh no 
—it cannot be. We dine iq Grosvenor* 
square; and this evening, Mrs. Strict* 
laml says, must be given to some arrange*.* 
ixients for the future—and so it may be 
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—but from this evening, I will have the 
disposal of niy time.*^ 

So Rlioda thought, and so Rhoda 
purposed,but she thought and purposed 
in vain. Mrs. Strictland soon convinced 
her of the thousand and one indispensable 
duties of society which she had to per¬ 
form, within a period of time insuffi¬ 
cient to have discharged half of them- 
Rhoda exclaimed in despair, When, 
oh when shall I have any time to my¬ 
self?*' to which Mrs. Strictland gravely 
replied, 

“ My dear Lady Osbourne, would 
you live to yourself?—Recollect what 
claims the world has upon you—what 
your friends must expect,—Would you 
be so selfish as to confine such happi¬ 
ness as has fallen to your lot, to your 
own gratification ?—We receive that we 
may communicate.—As the poet says, 
^ to enjoy is to obey!'— and can we 
enjoy alone? — Oh no, my dear; yoa 
•must diffuse yourself—you are no longer 
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in a situation to think only of pleasing 
vourself." 

“ Of pleasing myself ow/y, I hope I 
should never think,” said llhoda, “ but 
if I am never to have a moment that I 
can call my own, 1 do not see how I 
shall please myself at all.*' 

Do you call it not having a moment 
of your own, when you give your time 
to your friends ? As well might you 
say that you had not the disposal of 
your money, when you have laid it out 
in what pleases you best;—and what 
better use can you make of your time, 
than to pass it in the society, where 
you really receive and communicate 
pleasure?—There is, 1 think, nothing 
very exigent in the bienBeances of societi^ 
when they call upon us to do nothing 
but what we like to do,** 

^ But, my dearest madam,** said 
Rhode, we must not play all day— 
jsnd every day.*—There are duties—there 
Are rationalities/’ 

To be sure there are,** replied Mrs. 
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Strictland, who always admitted truth 
in the abstract, and never practised 
it. in detail; “ it is the moral of a 
London life so to economize time^ as to 
make it answer all the various calls that 
are made upon it—and I dare say, my 
dear^ that you will be exemplary in this 
respect/' 

1 must then,” said Rhoda, rer 
peating the lesson which she had so 
lately learnt, 1 must then make some 
sacrificps/' 

“ Point de tout'* replied Mrs. Strict* 
land^ nothing can be easier, with good 
arrangement.—Method, my dear, is all.'^ 

And t-arly rising and late sitting 
up/' said Rhoda. 

The latter is undoubtedly una¬ 
voidable,” said Mrs. Strictland ': the 

former must give way to some eonsi-i 
deration for health a We must not 
wholly forget these poor mortal bodies:, 
worthless as good people tell its they 
•are.” 

M The danger of forgetfulfiess is per* 
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baps, oatheother side,” said Rhoda; but 
we are not talking of such grave matters 
just now—we are rather endeavouring 
to crowd into the short space of twenty- 
four hours the greatest succession of 
pleasures that this world can give, than 
thinking of what may contribute to 
those of the next—but how is even this 
to be done, if we are always to live in 
such a hurry of time and thought, as at 
once destroys the sense of pleasure, and 
consciousness of rationality ?’* 

“ Can there be any thing more ra¬ 
tional than the pleasures of society ?—Is 
it not the distinction of man, that be is 
a social animal asked Mrs. Strictland. 

Well, but I do not see how, accord¬ 
ing to our present arrangements, I can 
find one day to pass with Lady Ran- 
dolf at her own house; or ask her to 
mine, unless with so many others, that I 
shall have no^ enjoyment of her com¬ 
pany.” 

I don’t see how this can be helped; 
and really Ladj^Randolf makes so little of 
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herself in society, that I do not think it 
much to be lamented.—She is admirable 
amidst all her duties at Temple Har- 
court, but London is not her element/* 

“ This day fortnight, however,** saW 
Rhoda, ‘‘ we will have wholly to our¬ 
selves,”—writing down at the same 
moment these words, 

“ Lady Ilandolfs day !” 
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CHAP. XL 


Now Ihc full town to joy in?ite«y 
Di.stractcd wilh its own delights ; 

Now Pleasure pours from her full urn 
F.acli tiresome transport in its turn: 

When Dissipatiotrs altars blaze, 

And men run mad a thousand ways/^ 

•ilfore* 

But Lady Randolfs day never came. 
The adverse reasonings of Lady Ran- 
dolf and Mrs. Strictland, if they did 
not hold Rboda's judgment one moment 
in suspense, had very unequal influence 
over her conduct. She gave her wishes 
And her resolves to Lady RandolPs sys¬ 
tem her time and her regrets to Mrs. 
Strictland’s. Long before title e^tpiration 
of the fortnight, Rhoda found herself 
involved in so inextricable'a labyrinth of’ 
engagements,, that she might, with the 
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strictest accuracy, have said, she had 
not an hour that she could call her 
own. It appeared to her that these en<- 
gagements had arisen uncontroulably 
one out of the other; and she believed 
she was not accountable for a thraldom, 
which she did not fail to lament in very 
pathetic terms^ to Lady Randolf, when¬ 
ever her knowledge of her friend's sta¬ 
tionary habits enabled her to pass with 
her those few and fleeting moments 
which intervened between those indis¬ 
pensable duties of society in which she 
fancied herself to be engaged. 

She was always sure to find Lady Ran¬ 
dolf affectionate and indulgent; and 
when sometimes the gravity of her coun¬ 
tenance forced reflection on Rhoda, and 
led her to mingle with her regrets that 
they could be so little together, some¬ 
thing of self-reproach, she endeavoured 
to satisfy herself, and to persuade Lady 
Randolf, that the evil was a passing owe, 
"the unavoidable consequence of the hew'« 
ness of her situation ; and that wheii the 
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noveltv was over, ishe should be able to 
regulate her time and her life, as her 
reason and her wishes directed. Lady 
Randolf reminded her how recently she 
had reasoned differently ; and to all her 
sophistry and self*delusion, replied with 
these impressive words— 

• ‘‘ Now, or never !** 

It cannot be now ; it will be some 
time/' Rhoda would reply. “ You will 
never persuade me that I shall continue 
a course of life which wearies me^ and 
disgusts me, that keeps me for ever in 
the lassitude, or the delirium of a fever. 
No^ my dear Lady Randolf, what 1 do 
now is only what is imposed upon me 
by the duties of society ; they will cease 
MMth the occasion. 1 shall then be able 
*to live with those whom 1 best love, 
and to do what I best like; and then, 
how few will be the days when we shall 
met be together 1’* 

Now, oraeyer 1'' replied Lady Ran- 
4Dlf;: nndi Rhoda. thooght hevlthe mont 
unpersuadable of rational creatures. 
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But from lamentfng the nccessitj 
which occupied her own time, she pro¬ 
ceeded to quarrel with the choice that 
disposed of Lady RandolPs. 

“ Do you not think, my dear Lady 
Randolf,** would she say, “ that there 
are certain considerations, which for the 
short time that you are in town, might 
be allowed to supersede your rules of 
life, though they are in general so excel¬ 
lent, and make you so unlike^ and so 
superior to those around you ? If you 
would suffer your light to shine a little 
more generally, who knows how many 
might be induced to illuminate too? I 
am sure you knoWi better than I can 
tell you, that you ought not to hide 
your talent in a napkin/' 

“ Psha!" said Lady Randolf, with a 
smile. 

“ Well, if your modesty will not al¬ 
low any strength in this plea, Christian 
charity should bring you more into pub¬ 
lic. How many people would delight 
to see you, and to converse with you, 
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to whom it is quit$ impossible to find 
time to give to you individually ! How 
many moments, and even hours, might 
w'e be together, which we now pass 
apart, if you would but a little more 
diffuse yourself! The regularity of your 
hours—the limitation of your engage¬ 
ments—the irrevocableness of your de¬ 
cisions, do really place such barriers be¬ 
tween you and those who cannot do as 
you do, as straighten, I am sure, your 
means of doing good, and rob those who 
love you, of a large portion of happiness, 
which you might bestow upon them if 
you would.” 

Might I not make a similar com¬ 
plaint of those who will not come where 
they are sure to find me?** replied Lady 
Randolf. “But, mydcarRhoda,haveI not 
always told you that it is not the easiest 
thing in the world to have time at our 
own disposal in London—that to attain 
it, many sacrifices must be made, not 
only of things merely agreeable, but of 
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such as have a high claim to our tegratf 
Perhaps, amongst such sacrifices, 1 do 
not always make the best selection: but 
as I think more of the end than the 
means, provided I can secure the com¬ 
mand of my time, without doing evil to 
any one, I believe I must be content 
without lighting up any emulative fires; 
nor should I be reproached with burying 
my talent, while, such as it is, my family, 
my friends, my children, and my hus¬ 
band, have the full use of it.” 

No, not your friends !'* said Rhode, 
eagerly. 

“ Yes, my friends !” replied Lady 
Randolf. All those who think it worth 
while to seek it, where they know il ia 
to be found, and know too tbat^it is al¬ 
ways at their service.” 

Rhoda, abashed, said, But how ie 
this to be done ?” 

** By giving up the vaio hope of recoa-^ 
oiling inconsistenciesby submitting to 
the law of Natnie, whiek mu 
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behig in two places* at the same time 
by being content with a part;—by keep¬ 
ing the end of life in view;—and by not 
running after every glittering bauble that 
crosses our path/' 

But I do not know,” said Rhodtt) 
that I could bear to live so much alone 
as you do/' 

Alone, my dear Rfaoda!—^No, not 
alone* Do not accuse me of so suspici¬ 
ous a singularity, as to suppose, that in 
this mart of all that is good, and wise, 
and agreeable, I am so much enamoured 
of self as to prefer solitude to com¬ 
pany.” 

Why, where are you ?—You go no 
where/’ 

Not mry where^ I confess; but not 
‘ every where/ is not ‘ no where/ We 
inet last night, you know.” 

“ For a moment—an instanrt/' replied 
Rhoda. * 

Whose fault was that, my dear? I 

was at Lady W^-'s a whole Diour/* 

VOL. IX. FART II. X 
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** I was not there ten minutes,*' said 
Rhoda. “ I had so many other places to 
go to; and if yon would have gone with 
me ” 

“ I could not have been at Lady 

W -'s,” replied Lady Randolf; “ and 

I was there by appointment to meet some 
mutual friends, whom we have seldom 
the pleasure of seeing.** 

^Mt seems to me that there is no en¬ 
joyment of friends in London,** said 
Rhoda; “ but there is plenty of amuse¬ 
ment : and I wish, my dear Lady Ran¬ 
dolf, you would share it with me, and 
then I should have all I wish.” 

When shall I cure you of that una¬ 
vailing desire, my dear Lady Osbourne ?" 
said Lady Randolf, laughing. “ All 
We wish is what we none of us can 
have. Selection is the great art of 
happiness^; and when you have learned 
to selectj you will find* that there may 
be an enjoymeiit of filends^ even in 
London.*’ 
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Ilhoda sighed,—rmoralized,—resolved, 
and went on in the same course. 

Yet as this course was but the same 
which was pursued by all around her—as 
she saw herself the object of envy, of 
admiration, and of imitation—as Mrs. 
Strictland applauded, and Sir James 
jmiled—as in seeking her own amuse* 
ment she promoted the pleasures of 
others—as her heart was sensible to pity, 
and her hand open to relieve distress^ 
Ilhoda endeavoured to persuade herself 
that all was well; that there was nothing 
to be reproved in her way of life; and 
that the vacuity of her heart and mind, 
to which, in the momentary intervals of 
enjoyment, she was conscious, was the 
fault of her friends, rather than herself. 

. ‘‘ How happy should I be, if Lady 
Randoh was more like the rest of the 
world!” thought she. My heart 
could not be so blank, so heavy, if 
Frances would write to meand why 
will she not 

1 2 
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It was a fearful .question ; and in 
avoiding to solve it, she trembled, lest 
the silence of her friend should not be 
the least equivocal proof that she had 
lost at once her good opinion^ and her 
love. 
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- ■ ■ — •• Slave to faroe» 

Vain and aipiring on the world she came.*' 

Crahhe, 

The books were chosen, and ready to 
be sent off; but Rhoda had not cou¬ 
rage to give the orders for their de¬ 
parture. 

“If they should be returned!” was 
the thought which haunted her night 
and day. 

, “ Could I have one word to assure me 
that I was not forgotten, I should not 
fear but that 1 might regain juy place in 
her affections.'* 

But this word came not; and it was 
not until the moment when expectation 
was extinct, and hope was almost gone. 
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that Rhoda received the following letter 
from Miss Wyburg:— 

“ If I have not written to you during 
the last two months, it is not that I 
have not thought of ydu ; and, if you 
have not ceased to think of me, yon will 
not be at a loss to understand bow the 
heart may be too full for utterance. 

“ But let the past be, as if it had 
never been, my dear Rhoda ! The pre¬ 
sent moment is a new era in our friend¬ 
ship* This friendship has received ashock, 
but it is not overthrown ;—the original 
foundation remains unimpaired—but let 
us take care, that the new superstruc- 
tore, which is now to be raised, may be 
formed of more durable materials than 
was the last. Imagination must have no 
part in this. What I am, you know; 
for I am unchanged. What you are, I 
am to learn; but it is to you alone that 
1 shall look for information. No one, 
but yourself, can ever induce me to 
doubt of ^ warmth, the sincerity of 
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your lovo for virtue-^your determinatioo, 
to re-enter her paths—and ypur steadi¬ 
ness of perseverance in the right way. 
That way, my dear friend, is now plain 
before you. You have paid a high price 
for the elevated station that you have 
obtained : in the use of this station may 
be found the apology for the undue value 
i^hich it has had in your eyes. 

“ Rhoda Strictland is no more ;—let 
not her Frances blush for Lady Os* 
bourne. The prayers, the kindness of 
my father are your*s. Oh, be not un¬ 
worthy of the one—nor render vain the 
other!—and then the peace and confi¬ 
dence of friendship may be again be- 
tween us.'* 

“ F. W.'* 


Humiliated, and even stung ai Rhoda 
was, by parts of this letter, the im¬ 
pression of pleasure was thfe paramount 
feeling from the perusal of it. 

“ I am not forgotten !—I am still be¬ 
loved l-^I shall regain the good opinion 
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of iWy 'Fiiahfc^ 5—I shall te-conqucr the 
^ 6f' Mr. 'Wybxii^!” wore the joy¬ 

ous thoughts; that from the buoyancy of 
*sdf-16ve,'"Wiere 'uppermost in her mind. 
Nor was it wonderful that she, who 
heard of her excellencies and her 


'"charms, from the rising dawn to the 
' TOtting sun, should believe that she 
could command the good opinion of two 
people whom she knew had once par¬ 
tially loved her, and who professed to 
love her still. 


She had a way of estimating her own 
merits which she flattered herself might 
be adopted by her friends. The past, 
afae was ready to acknowledge, had been 
faulty ; but the future was to be merito¬ 
rious, and she accepted as proofs of be¬ 
ing already right, her reiterated deter¬ 
minations that she would be so. Al¬ 


ready she took credit for the pleasure 

that w'ould redound to her friends, from 

the fair fame which she was resolved to 
*• 

establish for herself in the course which 
lay before hen ^ Now she no longer he* 
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sitated to dispatch the present of books.^ 
She was even imf^atieiit: that they should 
arrive at Byrhiey; and it was with a 
rapid pen that she thus traced the lively 
ieelings of her mind :r^ 

Rhoda Strictland is not extinct 
the proof that she exists unchanged and 
unimpaired, is established by, all that 
the silence ol' her Frances has inflicted 
on Lady Osbourne,-—a silenee that has 
imposed self-reproach and heaviness of 
heart on a period which ought to have 
been distinguished by complacency of 
mind, and lightness of spirit; but you 
were silent, my dearest friend,, and yojur 
Rhoda was unhapp}^. ^ 

. “ Will you then say that your Rhoda 
is no* more B—Ah> no 1—she lives—lives 
in hei regrets that you and she c*<)nnot see 
every object in the same point of view 
lives in the affections c^f her earliest 
days, unchaAged and unadulterated ;— 
..lives in. the love of all that you and yoA'r 
iSi»pected<f^hsr ever taught h^r to love; 

l5 
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~lives in the ardent desire to excel 
and lives, alas! in the weakness of her 
powlsrs to fulfil that desire! Do you 
not reGog'nise your own, your unaltered, 
your inconsequent Rlioda, in these 
lines?— And if }OU could love so iin- 
{lerfect a creature in the. days that are 
gone, why should you not love her still 
through the days that are to come— 
days that will bring wdlh them extended 
power to become more worthy of your 
love—circumstances that will better se¬ 
cure her against--herself!—motives 

and encouragements that will make her 
will more operative to good than it has 
ever yet been. Judge not of the future 
by the turmoils in which I am just now 
obliged to live : yes, my dear, ehligtd 
to live. I know all that can be objected 
to the term, if the turmoil include any 
thing that 1 ought not to do^ or if it 
cause me to omit that which I ought to 
do. I am not aware that either is the 
Case; but if it were, in some small de« 
gree, 1 really could not at th4s moment 
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stop short in my career. The impulse is 
given; and given by motives by no 
means selfish. In fact) 1 sacrifice my 
wishes twenty times in a day; but the 
expectations of others—the necessity of 
not being singular, which to me^ would, 
in so young a person, have the stamp of 
presumption—the duty of communi- 
•cating, when 1 have received so largely, 
make it impossible, in these first days of 
making myself known to the world, to 
live wholly to my own heart, or to dis«* 
pose of my time as my understanding 
directs. 1 had no notion how impossible 
all this was before I tried. Lady Kan- 
dolf warned me of the difficulty; but 
nothing short of experience could bav§ 
convinced me of the impossibility. Per¬ 
haps you will ask, whether Lady Ran- 
' doif finds this impossibility ? Certainly 
she does not; but Lady Randolf is al¬ 
ready known to the world : ^ she has 
made her selection of friends, and has 
formed around her a society yeeiprocally’ 
pleading: to. all its members. This im , 
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what 1 shaU do, my deareat Frances 
but that I may do it, 1 must look aroiindr 
me,' and know wel^ the individuals from 
whom my selection is to be made; 1 
must establish myself in the opinion of 
the world x and it must feel my^ influence^ < 
or my withdrawing from it may be mis¬ 
taken for chagrin, instead of bemg im¬ 
puted to choice: and who then would 
follow me ?—Perhaps you may call this 
vanity; but 1 rather believe it ta be a 
laudable desire of being exemplary. 
That my example may have weight, 1 
must be known to be above the vanities 
that I could at will axiom, i’erhaps 1 
do not make myself well understood ; 
and 1 feel shackled in the expression of 
my meaning, lest I should seem to take 
too much consequence to myself, or to 
set too high a value on accidents, of the 
nothingness and evanescence of which, 
nobody can be more sensible than 1 am.. 
But, my dear friend, you know not the 
strange materials which make up this 
world, on which ! have been so strangely 
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thrown. You know not how much we 
xiHsst appear pliant to the will of all, that 
we ‘may obtain an influence over any. 

I really propose to myself little short of 
perfecting a revolution in the fashion of 
iinorats. Lady Randolf, with all her ex- 
cellencies, (and who is more sensible of 
their multitude than I am?) is a little 
too rigid to accomplish all the good that 
she might otherwise effect; and having 
advanced far in this path, cannot grace¬ 
fully, or to good purpose, take another 
course. Without half her talents, with 
not a buiidredth part of her excellencies, 

I may, rf I will, exceed her in influence 
over the silly world with which I am 
surrounded. She withdraws ffom* 
and is forgotten ;—I mean to live in it» 
and fule it. One revolution 1 have al¬ 
ready accomplished : 1 have taught Lord 
William St. Quintin to talk sense!— 
Since my marriage he has l)een much 

with me. His manners are those of a 

• •• 

very partial friend ; but now be ‘sees, 
that 1 dislike both flattery and freedom^ 
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I have not to complain of either. A 
tone may be given to society, if once 
we really appear to be in earnest; and as 
1 am persuaded that it is nK)re from 
heedlessness, than mischief, that three 
parts of the London human race live in 
a succession of frivolities, by which the 
very material for virtue is destroyed, I 
shall have nothing to do in my attempt 
to place society upon a better footing, 
than to give a new taste in the dispo¬ 
sition of time: all the rest will follow, 
of course. You shall not (beyond the 
jfT^sieni season) hear of the numerous as¬ 
semblies of Lady Osbourne ; but you 
shall hear of our select parties, where 1 

'\nean to assemble so many of the good 
and the wise, and the agreeable, that 
every body will become good, wise, an<i 
agreeable, that they may be admitted to 
so choice a society. 1 take more plea¬ 
sure already'in anticipating the rational 
pleasures of the time to come, than in 

• • 

all the flutter, flattery and distinction of 
the present hour.' 1 think 1 should 
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jure them instantly, did I not feel that I 
must establish my" influence, before 1 
can use it. 

“ My dear Mr. Wyburg once told me 
that 1 was born to be an example, or a 
warning. 1 hope that he will approve 
my determination to be the former, and 
tlic means which 1 take to be so. If 1 
eftd desire to withdraw wholly from this 
gay scene, which, however, I do not 
pretend to say is the case, I could not, 
just now, do it. Sir James wishes me 
to be seen. We are always seen to¬ 
gether; and to be seen as the conspicu¬ 
ous figure in every group of which 1 
inake one. I am in public often more 
to comply with his wishes, than my own: < 
at least I think so; but really 1 can 
hardly distinguish the one from the 
other. Hc'Seems to like every thiiig that 
I like. Speaking of you, my dearest 
Frances, though of your merits he knows 
nothing but from the taste that I have 
for them, be says that he must know ^ 
you. He was jealous of your loi^ si- 
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lence, and began to think, that yon did 
not ]eve me enough. Could i dare to- 
hope that, in these early days of our 
new friendship, noii would confer such 
a favour upon me, 1 am-sure that you 
could not Oat ter, or please Sir James so 
much, as by condescending ta visit us. 
Oh iny Frances, what an act of kind¬ 
ness and oblivion would that be ! Is it 
possible ?—You say that you have to- 
learn what I an) !>—Conae and see : and 
as a proof that you will, accept, I in¬ 
treat of you, the mark of my remem¬ 
brance- which 1 presume to send you.. 
You wull receive a box of books,, chosen, 
with every attention to your taste and 
ryour studies, that my iutiniate know¬ 
ledge of both has enabled me to. exert. 
Again I intreat that you. will accept of 
this outward show of my love. .W.ound 
not my feelings so deeply, as to give me 
reason to believe tliat what 1 know, is 
iin itself so acceptable to>you, becomes 
distasteful, when oiTered by my hand. 
They have Jong,to 
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$ but your^poOr, 

dtience-mbirtifiad Klioda durst not! pr^ 
sume to offer you any proof of her 
collection; trhile she believed herself 
forgotten by you/^ 

, - ’ * w « 

To this letter Rhoda received the 
following answer 

I 

“ I told you, my dearest Rhoda, that 

I would look alone to yourself for the 

knowledge of what you were become; 

Your letter has given me this informa-^ 

tion. I recognise there all that 1 ever 

loved-r»aIl that 1 ever feared—all that I 

ever deprecated, in the heart and mitid 

of my Rhoda Nor eau 1 (ove, nor- 

fear, nor deprecate Ifss than I have done; 

Neither ean 1 hve more: but-mav not 

■/ 

my fear be rncreased ^ May i not see 
more cause for deprecation ?- Clnce, this 
once^ cast a retrospective gfande on the 
events of the last seven months, andf 

• * 

tell me, if I have cause for stetHlier con^ 
fideii€e~for lessened apprebensioo » 
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The power of doing good to others 
may be enlarged ; but' are not the temp-^ 
rations to do evil to yourself multi¬ 
plied ?—Must 1 not tremble at the am¬ 
bitious design of regulating the world, 
when your solicitude for yourself should 
be doubled? 

“ May I not be allowed to doubt, 
that, until you can controul your ow^n’’ 
will, you are not competent to lead that 
of your companions?—and what am I 
to think of your self-possession, when 
you tell me that you are the subject of 
an impulse, which you could not resist, 
though it were to impel you to evil ? 
Ah, my dear llhoda, is not this akin to 
-fhe boast of Archimedes ? No doubt 
but you too could move a world, had 
you a ^pot whereon to fix your foot; 
but where is this spot ?—Is it to befound*' 
in your principles—in your reason—or 
even in your*inclination ? Against them 
all you acknowledge is that you are at the 
disposal of the very persons whom you 
design to govero the versatile so-^ 
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piiistry, wFiich has, in the course of the 
eventful period that has passed since we 
parted, so often' been called upon, to 
reconcile the fluctuating wishes and 
varying plans of my friend, any guaran¬ 
tee that the future shall not resemble 
the past?—Is a continuance in the path 
uf error the road to truth ? Your own 
example may be pleaded against your 
precepts ; and to establish your reform, 
you will have, not only the habits of 
others to break through, but your own. 
Ah, be content, my dearest, to forego 
the doubtful honours of a leader in the 
dangerous path which - 70 U are now 
treading. Follow her who will conduct 
you safely to your end : becomte one of< 
Lady Randolf*s society ; leave toothers 
the task of teaching Lord William St. 
Quiiitin to speak sense, and thkik only 
how you may best establish your own. 

“ You will, perhaps, tell me that I 
luiow'not the strange materials of which 
the world that you inhabit is formed. 
You will be doubtful that you have^ 
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not made yourself understood. Ah» 
ihy poor friend, I understand you but 
too well ! I see but too plainly the 
materials of which your world is com¬ 
posed. Did you see them plainly, 
my father’s prophecy would rather ap¬ 
pal, than allure you. ‘ When your 
friend,* says he, * can regulate her own 
time, I will believe that she may teach 
others to regulate their's.’ Does this 
sound harsh ? Oh, my friend, there is 
nothing harsh in the feelings that dictate 
such words. If 1 speak to you at all, it 
must be with the voice of truth : so 
have 1 always spoken ; and to speak 
otherwise, will consist neither with the 
~yy\d nor the new ties that are between 
us. My dearest llhoda, 1 tremble for 
you !—Tremble for yourself, and alPmay 
yet be well. By the frequency of your 
letters, and by the freedom of your com* 
municatioos,'' 1 shall judge, nay dear, 
whether my presence would add to your, 
happiness. When I am persuaded that 
it will do so^ Sir James shall have no. 
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teason to ' doubt,whether I love you 
enough.’ 

You have pained and gratified me by 
your magnificent present of books. I 
accept them with a mingled emotion, 
that 1 would not, if I could^ explain to 
you; but gratitude, love, admiration, 
jand regret, are some of its constituent 
parts. Your former bed-chamber is my 
library: there 1 can still meet my Rhodal 
On herself it must depend whether we 
are again to meet elsewhere! 

“ Farewell! F. W.” 
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CHAP. XIII. 


A son) immortal spending all licr fires, 

Wasting her strength in strenuous idleness.*’ 

young. 

Hhoda, having thus resumed her in¬ 
tercourse with her Byrhley friends, and 
made a kind of hollow peace with her 
self-love, felt no check in running the 
race of pleasure that lay before her,— 
*The remonstrances of Frances stehc- 
ce|)ted as well meant, and neglected as 
coming from one, who did not under¬ 
stand the subject that she had treated— 
from no one else did she hear a doubt 
that she was less than perfect—or a sus¬ 
picion that she was fallible. — Me®. 

t 

Strictland applauded all that was done, 
and led the way in every scheme 
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of pleasure and dissipation, while Sir 
James accompanied her.—Thus sanc¬ 
tioned, and thus companioned, 6he forgot 
the disapprobation with which she had 
originally viewed Mrs. Strictland’s levity 
of mind, and she stopt not to consider 
the motives that could have produced 
. so great a change in the habits of Sir 
James. 

How gay you have made Sir James!** 
said her new friend. Lady Williams. 

He likes every thing that I like,” 
said Rboda. 

Yet had she taken her opinion rather 
from the countenance than the action^ 
,^fce would probably have been led to 
•Ifiother conclusion. — She could not 
theij have mistaken indulgence for 
, approbation ; compliance for' <choice.~ 
Sir James's vanity had at first concurred 
with her own in the constajit Exhibition 
of her lovely form, in every place where 
distinguished beauty is best displayed;' 
—To hear his wife admired and 'himself 
envied, had been the indemnification to 
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vi^hieh be had flown, for the loss of those 
home-born pleasures which alone belong 
to the union of hearts as well as bands; 
and of the absence of which he never 
failed to be reminded^ by the overcast 
and pensive countenance of Tlhoda, 
whenever they were alone together.— 
In society he saw her gay, and he endea¬ 
voured to persuade himself that she was 
happy—By being one of her society, he 
flattered himself that he made a part of 
that happiness, or at least, that his in¬ 
dulgence and complacency would in 
time secure him so desirable a distinc¬ 
tion. 

She is young,'' thought he, ** 
world is new to her—were 1 to wii^ 
draw her from it now, she would fancy 
it more attractive, than she will find it. 
—When she knows how little it can 
give, she will be soon weary of it.—N^xt 
winter it will be quite another thing."— 

• Yet be left, her not without some inti¬ 
mation of bhi real wishes^ 
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** Do you not \i^ish^ my doar Rhoda, 
that we could live more to ourselves }y 
Ob yes, to be sure I do—but just 
now it is impossible.’* 

Why impossible?—Why should we 
defer to do that which we like best ?*' 

Oh, I can’t tell—but this season— 
this year—I am sure. Sir James, I al- 
wa^^s understood that you thought it 
best that we should be a little mad. I 
have so many things to see—and every 
body expects so much from me—and 
gives me so much.—We shall have more 
merit in giving up all this, when we have 
shewn how well we can enjoy it—and 
Mrs. Strictland, you know, would be^ 
mortified, if I were not to shew myself 
every where this first season.** 

1 think it best, my dear ^Rhoda, 
that you should do what you prefer—and 
if you do prefer a little more Qui(ft, there 
is no reason to gratify Mrs. Strictlaiid’s' 
inclination at the expense of your own.**' 
“ It is not that I prefer any thing,** 
said Rhoda; I only do what I must 

II. PART II. K 
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do—what Mrs. Strictland tells me all 

new married ladies, who are to live in 
• ^ 

the world, ought to do the first year; 
and when we go into the country, it 
will be time enough to be quiet.” 

“ The world has not yet wearied her,” 
thought Sir James, and they kept on 
their course. 

. The repetition of tlie same round of 
amusement began a little, however, to 
pall upon the appetite of llhoda. 

Another ball!” said she : “ how 
tiresome V* 

“ Let it be the last,” said Sir James. 
“ I wish it might—but while there are 
balls 1 must go. 1 have laid Lady Wil¬ 
liams ten guineas that 1 can command 
more balls where there is no waltzing, 
than she can, where there is ; and 1 acn 

I 

but one ball a-head.” ^ 

“ It is a worthy competition !” said 
Sir James, with a severity of tone and 
countenance that Rhoda had never ob¬ 
served before. 

There would be no competition at 
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ail, my dear Sir James, if you did not so 
much dislike walfzing. Then we should 
go hand in hand—share our triumph— 
and all would be peace and gaiety.” 

“ I do not particularly wish that 
you should share any thing with Lady 
Williams, but the commonest civility,'* 
said Sir James. 

• “ Why ?—Is there any harm in her ?” 

“ None that I know, beyond what is 
apparent. She is one of the most dissi¬ 
pated women in town,” 

“ And one, I do think, of the most in¬ 
nocent,” said lUioda. “ I do not know 
a better creature. She has no di^sruise ; 
her heart is always on her lips, and if 
sometimes a little folly runs over, thei€ 
is never any thing really wrong.” 

‘Is that Lady Randolf's opinion 
‘asked Sir James. 

Rhoda coloured—“ I don't recollect 
that I ever heard Ladv* Randolf mention 

V 

J^ady Williams, I suppose they don't^ 
know each other—-but I see Lady Kan- 
dolf so seldom.” 

K ^ 
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Ver^ seldom indeed said Sir James. 

There is nothing that I lament so 
mueh„'* returned Rhoda. “ I wonder 
how it happens—but her life and mine 
are the most incompatible possible, and 
she does not seem inclined to make any 
sacrifices to enable us to be more toge¬ 
ther.” 

My dear Rhoda, do you make any 
to obtain more of her society 

“ I would,” said Rhoda, ‘Mfl knew 
what would be effectual—and I wiH^ be¬ 
fore she leaves town ; for it quite grieves 
me to think how little we have been 
t'ogethSfc” 

“ Home is her natural element !*’ 
"tJiought Sir James, recalling to his mind 
Mrs. Strictland’s eulogium of Rhoda. 

Oh no! not at least the home that I 
have provided for her.” 

Of home it is certain that Rhoda did 
not think with pleasure. It was there 
that she fSlh most a stranger, There-^ 
ivas no domes(rit||ace which custom had 
made pleasant to her; there were no 
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duties that gave lime a value in her eyes. 
There was no friend with whom to 
exchange the rising thought, or to share 
the counsel of the mind : all around had 
originated without her agency; all pro¬ 
ceeded without her interference.—Her 
existence seemed not to date beyond her 
marriage—time before that period ap¬ 
peared not only to be gone, but to be 
annihilated.—There was nothing that 
connected the present with the past.-— 
This newness extended itself, and was 
most painfully felt when appli^fd to Sir 
James.—No gradations had shaded the 
acquaintance into the friend. When te 
was as a stranger to her, she had by a 
few, magical words, exalted him into 
, the controller of her fate, and the arbi¬ 
ter of her will;—but she had, yet to 
become acquainted with -the qualities 
that might make him the ^friend she 
*could love; and had to»discov.er the ta- 
lents that would render him the com- 
pa;iion she could like. Beyond*the 
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occurrences of the day they had little 
communication. The social meal, it is 
true, they still shared together; but un¬ 
accompanied by others, they met not 
at the domestic dinner, nor interchanged 
the morning salutations over the break¬ 
fast table. The protracted hour of the 
evening amusement detained Rhoda in 
bed till Sir James had breakfasted, and 
often till he was gone out for the morn- 
ing.—When they met it was with kind¬ 
ness ; but they met only for short 
intervals ; they met only to say when 
they should meet next, to reconcile 
family engagements, to arrange dinner 
pUrties, and on Sir James’s part, to 
lament that they lived so little together. 

Rhoda felt the vapidness of this course 
of existence; but she found a present 
cure in the hurry, the excitation, the 
business of a life* of unceasing distrac* 
.tion ; .and it was often rather to fly frotp 
the desolaC^ness of homo, than from a 
• hope to find amusement abroad, that 
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she thus squandered her time, and be¬ 
trayed her principles. 

The object of adulation and of envy, 
wherever she appeared in public, while 
she charmed others, shewas at peace with 
herself—each w'ant was supplied, and 
every wish gratified—but on re-entering 
^her doors, her spirits sunk—her self- 
complacency fled—her heart grew heavy, 
and she attributed to fatigue and Ian- 
guor what was in fact the soft voice of 
conscience, which she had not yet 
ceased to hear, though she refused to 
understand. 

“ Why am I not happy, and for 
what do I reproach myself?”—were 
questions, which, if not breathed in 
words, were perpetually recurring to 
the thought of Rhoda. Sir James is 
kindness itself—I ought to love him. I 
suppose I do love him. . I should be 
very ungrateful if 1 Mid not. I have 
•fiches, splen ior, rank and consequence.*^ 
—I use them but as everybody else uses 
them.—I do nothing that is wrong—’ 
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nothing but what those do, who are 
wiser and better than myself.—Why 
then is my heart so cold ?—Why am I 
thus dissatisfied ?—It is only being tired 
—yet I am never tired while I am amus¬ 
ed—while I think of others rather than 
myself.—Perhaps I do live too much in 
public.—All shall be remedied next 
winter.—My home will not then, I trust, 
be a blank to me \ ” 

Such were the reflections of the even¬ 
ing—the morning brought other feelings, 
and with the power of again flying from 
her own thoughts, she lost the wish of 
making them her best companions. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


** What spectre can the charnel send. 

So dreadful as an injur’d friend ?** 

SeoU. 

Thus passed the days» the weeks, 
when one morning as she was driving 
through the streets in pursuit of some of 
her usual drssipations^ she suddenly 
recollected a billet, which she had re¬ 
ceived a few days before from Lady 
Randolf. 

“ Drive to Lady Randolf*s,” said 
Rhcrda. Surely she will not ke gone !** 
thought she. She said that she was 
leaving town almost immediately — 
that she had called in* vain*at tny house 
—that she must see me.—What could 
put all this out of my head?- Drive,* 
drive fast, to Lady Randolfs," repeated. 

K 5 
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Rhoda to her coachman.—The man did 
as he was ordered ; biit no speed could 
avail—the family was gone—the Souse 
was shut up! 

“ How unfortunate I am!** cried 
Rhoda; “ how heartless rather!’* added 
she, bursting into tears. 

The footman stood waiting for orders, 
“ where, my lady ?** 

“ I care not—any where—no where 
—to the auction in Pall-Mall.—I was 
to meet Lady Williams there.” 

To the auction she went—at the auc¬ 
tion she met Lady Williams; but nei¬ 
ther the one nor the other could now 
engage the attention of Rhoda. She 
gazed around the room without seeing 
one object that was there; or she 
sat absorbed in thought, unconscious to 
any thing, but the mild image of Lady 
Randolf, which seemed to stand before 
her, and gently )to reproach her for 
throwing away her own happiness. 

“ Who is that gentleman,” said Lady 
Williams^; stooping down, and whisper* 
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ing Rhoda, who has been contem¬ 
plating you for the last five minutes with 
the most earnest attention ?’' 

Rhoda looked up—her eye met that 
of Mr. Ponsonby—she felt that she be¬ 
came instantly scarlet; and the effort, 
with which she suppressed the almost 
uttered exclamation, nearly choked her. 

That glance has killed him,’* said 
Lady Williams, whoever he is—or 
has made him flv the field. He is off 

•r 

like an arrow out of a bow.** 

“ Nonsense !” said Rhoda. 

“ Ah, my dear Lady Osbourne, and 
so the secret is out at last!—It is the 
friend in the corner who makes you so 
cold and so indifferent to all the ^ne 
things that are said to you—-that 
throws Lord Domville into despair—and 
makes even Lord William St. Quintin^ 
circumspect.** 

I should rather think it is that I am 
a wife,” said Rhoda, with a grave and 
displeased tone. ^ 

Lady Williams laughed—*profligately 
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laughed. Come, come, my dear ; it 
is a little too late to play the novice-— 
at least to me.—^You know as well as 1 
do, that it is being a wife which makes 
half your attraction — or at least, that 
removes the obstruction of your ad¬ 
mirers yielding to it.—With all this cau¬ 
tion, Lord William is a very altered man 
in his attentions to you^ since you were 
married.** 

“ As you pique yourself on saying 
all you think,said Rhoda, in the same 
repulsive accent, I wish that, upon 
some subjects, you would endeavour to 
think more laudably.*’ 

“ Poor love !—Come, don’t be peev¬ 
ish—yet I know how to allow for the 
irritation of the moment.—How could 
he be so indiscreet as to shew himself, 
,and so unexpectedly ?—But be easy—* 
your secret is safe.** 

‘‘ 1 have no secret,” said Rhoda. 

“ No, no!—We have none of us se¬ 
crets—why should we, when we never 
do any thing that is wrong ? But where 
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is the wrong to pity the sorrows which 
you have refused no doubt to cure." 

Is your carriage here ?** said Rhoda^ 
‘‘ or shall I set you down ?—Or if you 
like to stay longer, 1 will send my car¬ 
riage again after it has taken me home.^’ 

Oh no, we will go together,—I am 
as tired of this place as you can be—it is 
•no place for confidential chat—but I 
am sure," said she, in a coaxing tone, 
“ that when we are alone, you will tell 
me all/* 

I have nothing to tell," said 
Rhoda, 

“ Then I will tell you,” replied Lady 
Williams. This is the country lover, 
who put to flight all that host of slaves 
which surrounded you at Overteigh Park 
last •winter—who so long held the ba¬ 
lance between love and ambition ; and 
who, though he lost the hand# still re¬ 
tains the heart. Now, is .not this the 
veritable history of the whole matter? 
I)cjiy it if you can—and what is there iir 
it that need distress you, make you 
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angry with me, or blush for your¬ 
self? — Trust me^ n>y dear Lady Os¬ 
bourne, it is an every day story—what 
every body would do in the same cir¬ 
cumstances—and what half, yes, the 
third part of the happy and discreet 
wives, in this gay town have done." 

Rhoda was now dissolved in tears, 
and bowed down with a sense of shame, 
that would not suffer her to utter a 
word. 

“ My dear, sweet, lovely friend!” 
said Lady Williams, wrapping her arms 
round her^ ‘‘ this is really too childish. 
What can all this mean ?—This is not the 
way in which we manage these matters 
in London.—We know our own minds 

t 

better, and never erv for shed milk." 

I do not cry for shed milk,'' «said 
Rhoda, indignantly; “ but you know. 
Lady Williams, this is a manner of talk¬ 
ing that 1 don’t like ; and 1 will not bear 
it." 

. Well then, it shan't have it," said 
Lady Williams; it shall be a good 
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child, and make all this naughty world 
good too, by shewing the way.—But 
come, wipe away your tears, or these 
red eyes may tell a tale that Sir James 
had better not hear.** 

‘‘ Good morning,” said Rhoda; 
“ pray make what use of my carriage 
you please.—1 shan’t want it again 
•to-day.” 

“ We meet at night, I hope ?*’ said 
Lady Williams. 

“ I think not.—Good morning.” 

Stanhope-street,” said Lady Wil¬ 
liams to the footman, re-settling herself 
in the carriage, and returning to hum¬ 
ming an opera air. 

Rhodai went directly to her drawing- 
room, and throwing herself into a chair, 
remained in such profound and sad me- 
•ditation, that she heard not the step of 
Sir James, until his voice, in ah alarmed 
and tender accent, reached her ear. 

My dearest Rhoda, what can be 
amiss ?’* 
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Rhoda raised her eyes, swimtning 
in tears, and said with a tremulous 
voice. 

Lady Randolf has left town, and I 
have not seen her.'* 

Is that all replied Sir James. 
“ My dear Rhoda, is it not a little 
childish, so deeply to lament what you 
seemed so little to prize?” 

“ It is my fate !” said Rhoda, with 
a burst of grief that shocked and asto¬ 
nished Sir James. 

What can all this mean ? How can 
such a trifle discompose you ?^* 

It is ingratitude—it is heartlessness 
—it is folly in every varied form that I 
lament,” said Rhoda; and do you 
call these trifles ?” 

I 

* You consider the matter too seri¬ 
ously,” said Sir James; ” I do not 
acquit you of a little inconsequence—a 
little heedlessness—a little inattention, 
—But you are incapable of ingratitude—- 
• you are not heartless.—Write to Lsdy 
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Randolf. I will engage that she will 
acquit you of all such offences : but 
perhaps she may add a littleiof her mind, 
and recommend the past as a lesson for 
the future.” 

“ The past is irreparable !” said 
Rhoda. 

, “ No, no,** cried Sir James, with 
great good humour: “ this season, you 
know, was to be our Saturnalia : the 
next, every thing will be in order/* 

‘‘ 1 care not how soon this season 
ends,** said Rhoda. 

Nor I either,” said Sir James. 
“ Shall we leave town immediately ?” 

“ With all my heart,** replied Rhoda. 

“ And we will go,** said SSr James, 
with.a smile, as if he were sure of the 
4 )]easure that the proposal would give— 

we w'ill go to Byrhley.” ; 

Not for the world !** eyed Rhoda. 

“ Not for the worfdl** repeated Sir 
James. 

• m 

“ I would much rather go to Temple 
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Harcourt/' said Rho^a. ‘‘ Until 1 have 
made my peace with Lady Randolf, 1 
really can have none with myself.” 

Sir James looked as if he could not 
understand all this; and as if he feared 
that it could mean nothing good.— 

From whence can arise your repug¬ 
nance to visiting your best friends ?** said 
Sir James. 

“ No, not repugnance,** replied Rboda ; 

but at this moment 1 would rather see 
Lady Randolf, than any person in the 
world.” 

“ Well, then, write to her,” said Sir 
James; and say that if she will give 
us leave, we will be with her in a few 
days, and stay with her—how long shall 
we stay with her ?** 

“ Let circumstances determine,*' re¬ 
turned Rhoda. “ Perhaps I have* lost 
all credit with her ; perhaps she loves 
me no longer.” 

• “ Then," said Sir James, wdth a scru- 

tinizing look, from which Rboda always 
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shrunk abashed, V your offences 
must be of a much deeper dye than I 
am aware of.” 

Mrs. Strictland, at this moment, en¬ 
tered the room. She heard with aston¬ 
ishment and chagrin, of the sudden an¬ 
nihilation of all her plans for the occu¬ 
pation of the lengthened period which 
she had designed to retain Rhoda in 
town. She wondered—she questioned— 
she conjured—she flattered: but from 
Sir James, she could only get, “ Rhoda 
is tired of town;” and from Rhoda^ 
“ I\Iy dear madam, I do so w'ant to see 
Ladv Randolf!” 

mr 

“ And care little how soon you lose 
sight of me?” said Mrs. Strictland, m 
the most sentimental tone. 

• ' “ Oh, no, no! — You know that is noi 
the case,” said Rhoda; “ but I shall 
see you again very soon. JYe shall re¬ 
turn to town. Shall we not, Sir James, 
oh gur road to the sea ?” 

“ If you persist in your resolution, 
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not to go into Staffordshire," said Sir 

James. 

( 

“ I have made no such resolution," 
said Rlioda, colouring. “ We will talk 
of that hereafter: but as we shall not re¬ 
main all together till Mr. Strictland leaves 
town, as we once proposed to have done, 
I should like to return hither from Tem¬ 
ple Harcourt, and have another look at 
my kind friend here; and who knows 
but that we may persuade Mr. Strictland 
to be of our party to the sea 

“ That’s iny dear llhoda!** said Mrs, 
Strictland, kissing her cheek; “ that’s 
like your own dear self." 

Sir James did not look quite so well 
pleased with the proposition, and only 
said, 

“ Upon these terms, then, I hope 
Mrs. Strictland will not reproach us any 
tnore, for leaving this noisy town/* 

“ Upon these terms," replied Mrs. 
Strictland, " I will not reproach yon for 
any thing, with one little condition an- 
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nexed, however,—that we make the 
best of the time which remains to us, 
while vou are in it/^ 

“ We cannot be too much together," 
said llhoda ; but let it be at home. 1 
am really so tired of the bustle I live in, 
that I do not intend to go out any more 
»into public." 

*“ The .resolution is very sudden," 
said Sir James, again examining llhoda's 
countenance, until her eye sunk under 
his. 

“ More sudden than irrevocable,” said 
Mrs. Strictland ; “ as this evening will 
shew. My business here is to know at 
what hour you will call for me : it must 
not be early. There will be nobody af 
Lady Morris’s before twelve." 

I liave said that I shall n<$t want 
my carriage any more to-day," replied 
llhoda. 

“ No matter," returned Mrs. Strict- 
laml: then 1 will call upon you.at a 

quarter before twelve ; but have you no 
earlier engagements ?" 
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“ If Rhoda is really tired,” said Sir 
James, “ she had better not go at all.” 

t 

“ Pray, my dear Sir James, don't en¬ 
courage her to be so absurd,” said Mrs. 
Strictland. “ Nothing gives a young 
lady worse /on, than breaking her en¬ 
gagements— nobody knows why: there 
is always some ill-natured cause or other 
assigned. I am sure that Rhoda would 
not like to be talked of in that manner.” 

Oh, certainly not,” said Rhoda, 
terrified with the thoughts of w'hat 
Lady Williams might say. “ I had 
better go ;—I would rather go.” 

“ Always reasonable—always per¬ 
suadable I” said Mrs. Strictland, tapping 
Rhoda's cheek. If I did not know 
that you hate what you call flattery, I 
would say that you have no equal.— 

Well, shall I call upon you; or will 
you call upon me 

“ 1 will call upon you, said Rhoda, 
languidly. ** If 1 must go out at all, I 
have more engagements than Lady Mor¬ 
ris’s, that I must not break;—and then 
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we have a thousand people to dinner !— 
Oh, what a life is this!—I will write 
my letter to Lady Randolf, and escape 
from it all." 

Rhoda found a moment in which to 
do this, in the following terms:— 

Your worthless Rhoda throws her¬ 
self again upon your mercy. Your 
heart can never feel the pang which rent 
mine, when I drove to your door this 
morning, and found that you were 
gone! 

‘‘ I should be more miserable than 1 
am, if I did not know that your gentle 
nature can never hate me, as 1 hate my¬ 
self: there is nothing that Idetest mor^^ 
except this vile town. I can breathe in it 
no lo*nger; and Sir James^ always in- 
<Julgent to my wishes, consents to quit 
it immediately. May we come to Tem¬ 
ple Harcourt ? There,* if aiiy where, I 
caja be reconciled to myself;—there ouly, 
can 1 receive absolution for the past, or 
be taught wisdom for the future. Yet. 
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I feel how presumptuous, how selfish it 
is, to break in upon your domestic plea^ 

sures—your domestic duties, at the very 

» 

first moment of their removal: but you 
know how to enlarge their circle ; and 
you think yourself most at home, when 
you can communicate most happiness, 
and teach most virtue. Admit me, 
then, as one of your family, for a week 
—a few days. I will not intrude a mo¬ 
ment beyond your wish. Take me once 
more under your tuition ; and if I a se¬ 
cond time fail to answer to your care^ 
cast me off for ever as incorrigible. 

“ Your*s ever, Rhoda.*' 
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CHAP. XV. 



*• Dost thou th'mk in time she*!! let initructloB enter 
where foliy now possefwes ?** 


Skaketpfm, 


Rhoda, having by this act of contri¬ 
tion and acknowledgment, eased her 
mind of part of the load that oppressed 
it, and having, as usual, drawn upon 
the future to supply the wants of the 
present hour, soon lost the acuteness of 
her morning feelings in the occupation 
of the dinner hour, and the dissipation 
of the evening. 

With Lady Randolf she alre^y felt 
herself at peace ; but the apparition of 
the auction room still haunted her ima- 
gination, and terrified her conscience.— 
On her entrance into every succes^ve. 


assembly.^ecast-a fearful glance around 
ip search of "hiwhom had she seen 
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the sight would have driven her from 
the place ;—but these were scenes where 
the object of her terror was not likely to 
appear ; and the conviction that he was 
not, by degrees restored^her self-posses* 
^ion ; and with this command she suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading herself, that the 
emotion which she had felt, was nothing 
more than surprise at so unexpected an 
appearance.—She repeated to herself 
every moment, “ that she had nothing 
to wish,*'—that “ Sir James was the 
kindest of husbands,'*—that if she 
was not happy, it was her own fault,”— 
that “ she was a happy woman—and 
she reiterated the assertion with a sigh; 
—yet she was conscious that the ab¬ 
sence of Sir James never gave her pain ; 
that it might be protracted until shefor7 
got him; that his conversation neither 
amused nor instructed her; that she had 
no void in her pleasures although he did 

nof share them with her;—no wantbf 

* 

commuhion with him;—no wish for an 
interciMMigement of thought:—in a 
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word, she was conscious that the elec*, 
trie spark of love* was wanting^ which 
annihilates all individual interests, aftd 
makes of two distinct beings one. 

“ But this is the case with every body, 

I am told*'—thought she;—“ it need 
not have been the case with me, bow* 
ever.—Well, I have taken what 1 
'believed I preferred—let me enjoy it 
then.’* And again she plunged into 
what she called pleasure;—“ but the 
period will be short," thought she, as 
her heart reproached her for the means 
which she took to indemnify herself for 
the mistake she had made “ better 
feelings, wiser nostrums will arise from 
the conversation of Lady Randoif.-—Hap¬ 
py Lady Randolf, who has all that the 
heart can love, or the fancy can desire!" 

But it did not appear that this conver- 
sation was likely to be soon in her 
power—the first possible day that she 
could have had an answer to her. Rtter- 
was gone. — Well, it was not likely 
that Lady Randolf would write the yery^ 

L 2 
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first possible hour: she did not deserve 
such attention; — but the next day 
passed, and no letter arrived.—“ Lady 
Kandolf might be from home.'^—On the 
third day she could only repeat the 
same supposition ; for unkindness or re¬ 
sentment, on the part of Lady Kandolf, 
she could not suppose. How then 
could she account for the blank of the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
days that came and went, and brought 
her no letter from Lady Kandolf ?—Her 
very soul was fretted.—She could see no 
supposable cause^ to exclude that which 
she could not bear to admit. 


“ It was impossible," she said, “ that 
it could be displeasure; and yet she 
could not see. what else it could be.” 


Sir James, who had no self-reproach 
to make, could see things in a more ra¬ 
tional view.-r-He could suggest many 


reasons for the delay of an answer to 

:Rhoda^ letter ; but none that did ndt 
. * 

seem to. put an end to this project of a 


visit to Temple Harcourt.—The silence 



of Lady Ilandolf declared her absence 
from the usual place of her residonce; 
and again Sir James mentioned Byrhley 
as a substitute. 

“ I must see Lady Randolf, if possi¬ 
ble/’ said Rhoda; “ we will think of 
Bvrhlev later in the year.”—For Rhoda 
shrunk with a dread that she could not 
’ overcome, from re-visiting scenes and 
renewing impressions, that she feared it 
would be so inimical to her peace to 
remember. 

But to see Lady Randolf at this time, 
proved to be impossible:—at length the 
much wished for letter came.—It was 
written with a kindness, a warmth of 
affection, anda sincerity of regret, that 
charmed and melted the heart of Rhoda; 
but* it was written from Edinburgh, 
where Lady Randolf said that she was 
with her whole family on their way to 
pass their entire summer at an estate of 
laord RandolPs, in the north of S^fflnd,. 
which had long wanted the attention 
and superintending care of its proprie-^ 
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t6'r.—When they should be ag^in at Tern- 
pie Harcourt, Lady Kandolf had it not 
in* her power even to conjecture with 
any probability, as they had some 
thoughts of passing the early part of the 
winter in Edinburgh, where both she, 
and Lord Randolf had many connec¬ 
tions and friends; and where they were 
led to believe that they should find a 
society very much to their mutual 
taste.” 

Khoda, . accustomed to look to 
others for that strength, which she 
ought to have sought within herself, 
when she thus found Lady Randolfs 
supporting arm withdrawn, felt as though 
she were undone—as though her reso¬ 
lutions—herprinciples—her very wishes, 
were at the disposal of any body, rather 
than herself/’ 

“ My dearest Rhoda,” said Sir James, 
** do not look so like a despairing Niobe, 
. i—yCu^see how vain were your fears 
Lady Rkndolf’s displeasure, or her cold- 
nefs*—Never did I read a letter that 
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breathed more the very soul of friend,- 
ship. I scarcely thought that Lady 
Randolf could so have felt. Your heart 
must be at ease on that point; and sure¬ 
ly a visit to Byrhley would be no bad 
indemnification for the loss of Temple 
Harcourt.” 

1 cannot go to Byrhley yet”—said 
Rhode, “ with the extrcmest earnest¬ 
ness”—and her whole soul was at the 
moment upon her lips ;—and what 
shall 1 do without the guiding wisdom 
of my dear Lady Randolf?” 

“ You astonish me !”—said Sir James. 
“ How can Lady RandolPs wisdom, 
which you suffered to remain so inac¬ 
tive while sh^ was in town^ be so neces¬ 
sary to you now ?” 

Don't reproach me V *—^^said Rhoda, 
bursting into tears,—‘‘1 cannot bear to 
be reproached~by you.” s 
“ Reproach you, my.dear^st love P’"' said 
Sir James caressing her;—my«iieart 
isincapable of reproaching you,~but m • 





thus mistrusting your own powers 
you reproach yourself/' 

I have but too much cause!” said 

r 

Rhoda. 

‘‘ Trust me with the cause then,— 

a 

said Sir James. “ Havej^ou no reliance/' 
added he smiling, “ upon my wisdom 
upon my counsel ?” 

Oh the greatest,” replied Rhoda; 
and the coldness, that came over her heart 
at'the moment, did more towards stilling 
the tumult within, than either her rea¬ 
son or prudence had been able to effect. 

Well, what, then, is this mighty bu¬ 
siness ?” said Sir James. 

‘‘ Oh, nothing! nothing!” said Rhoda, 
“ no specific thing—but I am a baby, and 
Lady Randolf manages me better than 
any body,—and to have her so distant— 
and distant for so long a time!” . 

“ Don’t let Lady Williams supply her 
place, and I aih satisfied,” said Sir James. 
Jiady Williams !”—said Rhoda,—i, 
Lady ‘Williams is a wicked woman. 
Our intimacy is at an end.” 
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What am I to think of so many 
sudden revolutigns of opinion ?’* said 
Sir James. 

• 

That you were right and I wrong/’ 
replied Rboda. “ She is what you called 
her, a dissipated woman^ and I think an. 
unprincipled one—I am sure she is an 
invidious observer.” 

You may despise her malice, I am 

sure”—said Sir James, with one of his 

formidable looks. 

$ 

“ I would rather be beyond its pow¬ 
er,”—replied Rhoda.—“ LVonder how 
I could ever like her for a moment.—I 
never thought her wise—-but she pre¬ 
tended to be so fond of me, and was so 
profuse of obligingness. She is^ however, 
not worth talking of.—I have done with 
her, unless as the most common acquaint¬ 
ance. And now that we cannot go to 
Temple Harcourt, what shall we do ?— 
Shall we remain in town, as Mrs. Strict- 
land desires—'Or go directly to the 
se^ ?” 
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Sir James was silent; he continued to 
consider Rhoda witb so peculiar an 
air lhat she felt herself blush. 

“ My dear Sir James, what are you 
thinking of?** said she. 

“ I am thinking, Rhoda,” replied he, 
** that I do not understand you.** 

Rhoda blushed a deeper tinge ; 

** Yet you might know,’* returned shc^ 
‘‘ that I am a creature governed by the 
impulse of the moment;—that my im¬ 
pressions are more vivid than lasting,— 
When I found that I had suffered Lady 
Randolf toleave town without seeing her, 

I really felt as if I deserved to be burnt; 
but you see that she thinks I may be 
purified without fire, and 1 begin to 
think so too.—Then the disappointment 
of notgoing to Temple Harcourt struck 
me to the heart;—but you say truly,* 
Svhile I preserve Lady Randolfs affec¬ 
tion, this ought to^be a slight grievance. 
AlLthis has changed my desire to leave 
town in such a hurry ; but neverthel^s, 
jt has no delights that it would pain tn«» 
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to forego ; and whether you prefer to 
stay^ or go, I am sure I shall like that 
best, which you do.—Do you now un¬ 
derstand me ?*' added she, laying her 
hand affectionately on Sir James’s, and 
smiling as she looked up to him. 

I do! I do !” cried the enraptured' 
husband, and clasped her in his arms. 
The result was, that they should give 
another fortnight in town to the wishes 
of Mrs. Strictland, and that they should 
then go to the sea. 

The sea was the object, which at this 
moment had seized upon the imagina¬ 
tion of Rhode.—She had never seen this 
element on a greater scale than that 
which the river of her almost native 
Staffordshire exhibited.-—Of the sabli- 
nyty of the ocean, she had formed an 
idea which she could compare to nothing 
but eternity,—as unknown^ as bound¬ 
less I—She conceived that il must itself 
offer a succession cff pleasure and inter-* 
est, that would make all othett^«t)Uvces. 
for amusement superfluous,; if not inW' 



pertment.~She heard with & kind of con¬ 
temptuous wonder^ of the balls and 
parties that formed the ^delights of a sea¬ 
bathing residence. 

1 shall want nothing but the sea^** 
said she.—I am tired of balls and par¬ 
ties ; I fly from, rather than seek them.'' 
“ We will go,” said Sir James^ 
whenever you like best. With you 
1 shall have all the world." 

Rboda could not define the feeling 
that these words excited she wished 
not for gaiety—she wished not for ex¬ 
hibiting, nor its attendant flattery,—she 
was satiated with all.—Quiet freedom, 
and the sea, bounded the inclination 
of the momentbut there was a damp 
in the thought of a teie-d-leie with Sir 
James, that chilled all her ardour to 
enjoy them,—she felt as though she 
were to be delivered into the power of a 
stranger.—She had in vain tried all he^ 
rhetoric, aided by the more energetic re- 
monstrtnaces of Mrs. Strictland, to pre- ' 
'vail upon Mr. Strictland to be of the 
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party.'—He had positively and inflexi¬ 
bly refused. 

The expensive part of the London 
season was over—but he felt that 
Mrs. Strictland had made it much 
more so than customary—and to eco. 
nomise was now his main point.—No 
where could he exist so cheaply as in 
his own house in town, until the 
period when the approach of winter 
w^ould again open to him the country re¬ 
sidences of his acquaintances. In Lon¬ 
don, therefore, he was determined to 
remain^ should nothings advantageous 
offer to tempt him from thence ; but in 
no case would he incur the ever reviv¬ 
ing expences of a sea-bathing place.— 
Sir James had seen Mr. Strictland’s im¬ 
movability with much satisfaction; and 
he heard Rhoda’s declaration that she 
was tired of bails and parties, with still 
more.—Had her ideas of the fullness of 
society accofded with his, be had been 
*the happiest of men;—but th^ dlKnce, 
with which she received the^testimony 
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of her all-sufficiency, shewed that it 
had not awakened in her heart any cor¬ 
respondent feeling,—Sir James felt the 
disappointment; but he might have felt 
also that he^had no right to be disap¬ 
pointed ;—he had purchased the consent 

• 

of Rhoda, but he had not won her heart: 
and of this he was not unconscious;— 
all thathe dared to hope was, that no one 
had any influence there, and that time 
might establish his own. The experi¬ 
ence of his married days had hitherto 
tended to confirm this hope:—he had 
seen her surrounded bv adulators—dis- 
tinguished by the most pointed gallantry 
—assailed by the most insidious atten¬ 
tion—but he had seen her pass through 
the fiery ordeal, unscorched—-he had 
seen her repress even the hitherto unre- 
pressible audacity and unsbapable self- 
possession of Lord William St. Quin- 
tin—so that with her his manners were 

If 

always respectful—-tind his conversation, 
though gay and fao^iliar, untinctured by' 
impertinence and tinmarked by particu- 
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larityjet, on her part, there was no¬ 
thing affected, o/ that spoke a xonsci- 
ousness of the admiration which she 
attracted.—Gay, open, frank, discri¬ 
minating, and impartial, she rather re¬ 
pressed all hope by her indifference, than 
discountenanced it by her disapproba¬ 
tion.—Never, until the fatal morning of 
the auction, had Sir James had the 
slightest shadow of suspicion that the 
heart of Ilhoda was not as open to him 
as her countenanceif he had. not 
found his own image ther^, he was as¬ 
sured that no other usurped his place ; 
while in the complacency and gratitude 
of Rhoda, he believed that he beheld 
the symptoans of a growing affection, 
which leisure and a more domestic in¬ 
tercourse, would ripen into love.-—In 
Rhoda’s enthusiasm for the grandeur of 
the sea, in her weariness of more busy 
scenes, he thought thajt he beheld the 
means of attaining his end; he had 
4ouched the chord on which alt iTis^liopesf ^ 
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of happiness hung:—it had returned no 
healthful music. 

“ The time is not yet come,”— 
thought he ; will it ever come ?**—- 
was an alarftiing question.—“ What was 
the object of Lady Williamses invidious 
remark still more so:—-but as it 

occurred, Sir James cast his eyes on the 
innocent and ingenuous countenance of 
Rhoda, and every doubt and suspicion 
vanished like the thin ice before a meri¬ 
dian sun. 

“ There will be variety eifough in the 
sea itself,*^ said Rhoda—“ let us go 
where we can enjoy all its beauties.” 

“ They will be heightened by an 
union with those which belong to the 
land,” said Sir James.—The barren and 
treeless coast of Sussex would disgust 
you.” 

“ Be the choice yours, my dear Sir* 
James—I have.no doubt but that I shall 
be satisfied.*** 

^ Sir James would have preferred the 
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word happybut the choice in this 
case was not his.-^It was, however, as to 
the place where Rhoda was to enjoy her 
new-born taste for the pleasures of the 
ocean^ and Sir James decided for the 
Isle of Wight, 
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CHAP. XVI. 


But pleaiuresare like poppief ipread; 

You seize the flower,—the bloom is shed; 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

• A moment white—then melts for ever.*' 

Burnt. 

Herb, in a little fancifully formed 
habitation drilled a cottage, “ a cot¬ 
tage of gentility,"—on the southern side 
of the island,—for less than a bound¬ 
less sea prospect would have cheated the 
hopes of Khoda, Lady Osbourne, after 
a four months’ matrimony, found herself 
in the novel situation of dependance 
upon her husband for the pleasures of 
companionship. Sir James also found 
dependant upon his own resources for 
the means to supply those pleasures. 

w Ife waf surprised to find them ^so 
» 

scanty. 
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Sir James had the erudition of a gen- 
tle^man without Ihe inclination to com¬ 
municate what he knew, or the taste, 
beyond the publications oi^ the day, to 
increase his own fund of knowledge. 
His life had been spent between ^he so-* 
ciety of London, and the attentions ne¬ 
cessary to his place in the country; 
and this he rather respected as a posses¬ 
sion which had passed to him through a 
long line of ancestors, than loved as the 
scene, either of his own yputhful plea¬ 
sures, or as the creature of his own cre¬ 
ation. It was necessary to plant, to 
improve, to alter, because every body 
else planted, improved, arid altered:— 
but he had not that native taste which 
tojd him what was best; nor any further 
pleasure from what was done, than be¬ 
cause* he had done it. In London he 
was more at home: its habits and its 

a 

amusements were “more congenial to' 
‘his liking ; and in the choice ^l^compa- 
ny which is there to be founds Sir Jkfties^' 
had no difficulty in selecting those,, .by % 
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^hom be was looked up to with esteem 
and respect. Although he w^as deficient 
in jiveliness of talent, he had good sense 
and cheerful spirits; and in society he 
joined the laugh which was raised by 
. others, and was not conscious that he 

r 

contributed nothing to the amusement 
himself. In the varying superfluity of 
topics which the vicissitudes of a Lon¬ 
don life affords ; or in talking over the 
arrangements, improvements, reforma- 
tions^ and novelties, that the possession 
of a large fortune gives birth to, Sir 
James had never found himself at a loss 
how to bear his part well in general so¬ 
ciety ; and when not in general society, 
he was occupied in the d&tail of such 
daily business- as falls to the lot of 
every man who has^any number of p*er- 
sons under him ; but in a UtCrd~tHe 
with a young and lively female, to whom 
he was not an*object of either hope or 
fear ; who was not flattered' by his ad-^ 
imitation, and who considered his love &s 

I 

a, thing of course and as her right; w^here 
therewas no new call upon bisrkindqess. 
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and no room for the displaying the su¬ 
periority of bis frfrtune, he felt that he 
must be uninteresting ; and the consci¬ 
ousness that he was so, onl^ increased 
his inability to be otherwise. He was 
incapable of participating in the ej^tht»- 
siasm that thescejies, by which she was 
surrounded, excited in Rhoda.—To her 
* all was new, even life itself;—novelty 
with him was dead ;—and while she 


poured out her admiration in superla- 

I 

lives, Sir James dealt more in compara¬ 
tives. 

♦ 

“ If we were in Dorsetshire," said 
Sir James, “ I could shew you more 
beautiful spots than any that are here.*' 
“ But coufil voii shew me the sea?” 
said Rhoda. “ Yes," said he, “ from 
an eminence in the park it may be seen 
very plainly.” 

And mistaken, perhaps,”said Rhoda 
laughing, “ for a cloud. To tread its 
shores—to touch it—to hear k-^to 


wafhh every shadow that passes o^eT* 
Jts surface—^to watch every change in^ 
its eyor-varjfing countenance—these’are 
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tfae delights that the sea can give. How 
much 1 wish that Osb'ourne Park was 
washed by its waves ! 

This wa^a wish that Sir James could 
notgratify ; and he felt mortified that what 
Rho4& deemed essential to the beauties 
of a place, should be wanting in the home 
which she had received from his hand. 

hope we shall at least find indem¬ 
nifications for this desideratum^** said 
Sir James. “ I flatter myself that it is 
not a sine qua non,'* 

Oh no 1” said llhoda: the mind 

itself makes its own place you know.'* 
But/’ thought Rhoda, “ if the sea 
is not a ^ne qua non^ there is something 
else that is. 1 wonder Ithat it is ? 1 

have nothing to wish for, yet my heart 
is dissatisfied. I h^ve tried the splendor 
and gaiety of life:—I am here* amidst 
the solitude and sublimity of Nature :— 
while I can forget myself I am happy :— 
reflection brings heaviness of spirits.-- 
This pretty cottage, the stillness t^at 
^ aurrounds me, the command of time, the 
sweetness and charms of nature, ;sll re^ 



mind me 6f my bfeloved Byrhlcy—but 
there I was gay as' l!he birds that sung 
around me. Here I am sad : there' I 
had a companion—a comfi^nion that 
gave wings of delight to every hour. 
Here [ have—what have I ?—TIjpe bdSt 
of friends, I am sure; one who even 

lives upon my smiles !-Why should 

I be sad ?** ^ 

Pursuing this thought, Rhoda con¬ 
tinued to pace the pebbly shores of 
her favourite element, until* it suddenly 
struck her that the conversation of 
Miss Wy^urg was the sine qua non, 
without which every thing else was flat 
and without relish. 

Here^ I should not fear to encoun¬ 
ter jthe recollection of time past: my 
.Frances would exhilarate the present, 

and would guard the future.’* 

_ 

Then turning suddenly .to Sir James,^ 
who was walking silefttly by her side, 

• « Would it not be delightful, my (fear 
Sir James, if Miss Wyburg coirld come^ 
•to us here ?*’ 
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I see that it would be delightful/*— 
said Sir James; “ the very thought has 
already lighted up your eyes with the 
beam of pfcasurebut how does such 
an ardent desire for the company of 
yBiirfriend consist with your refusal to 
visit her?’' 

“ I want her to enjoy the sea with 
me/^said Rhoda she has never 

seen it, its wonders and its beauties; 
and her*s is a mind and imagination that 
can relish both." 

“I am not the whole world to her /’* 
thought Sir James. 

“ Write to her, then, my dear Rho« 
da/' said Sir James; and entreat that 
she will do us the favour to visit us;— 
but do we not ask a great deal?—The 
distance is great—bow can Miss Wy- 
burg make the journey alone—or even 
only with a female servant ?—Is there 
any thing that we can do to> facilitate 
the journey?” ** 

“ Oh, how I hate all this cold calcu* 

i' 

Hiatipn/'-—said Rhoda;—“ I would have , 
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her fiy through • the air to us^ as my 
thoughts fly to her.’* 

** But on this solid earth/* said Sir 
James, we must condes^nd to use 
less aerial means for our removal fr 2 pi 
place to place. Post-chaises and^orses 
are^ I confess, very mundane consi¬ 
derations ; but your friend wil^ find 
them very necessary, and even conveni¬ 
ent. We ought to send for her; this 
we cannot do from hence, but she 
must allow us to do all We can. We 
must make the carriage and horses 
that -she uses, oiir own. I will, my¬ 
self, meet her either at Portsmouth, or 
Southamptoni^ as she may ^ appoint^— 
and thus have myself the )>leasure of 
presenting to you this favoured friend, 
.with m^ own hand.** 

Tears stood in the eyes of Rhoda. 

How veiy good you* are to me !** 
said she. ** Your calculations are not 
cold : they all ten4 to my happiness,*;, . 

“ They will, t hope, in tiifie, mak^ 
Mt/* said Sir James. 

V€»£. II. PABX If. M 



** Oil,** cried RIfod&, ^‘ tiovv seveffe a 
reproach I*' 

It was pot’meant aa such/* said 
Sir James: tto more of this. Try 

yoiw? powers With your friend ; and may 
she find them, as I have done—irre¬ 
sistible!*' 

Rliov^a endeavoured to make them 
s6 ;—thus she wrote to Miss Wvburir:— 


If I dare not appeal to the fre¬ 
quency of my letters, nor to the freedom 
of my communication, as th^ criterion 
which is to decide whether the presence 
of my Frances would add to the happi¬ 
ness'of her Rhoda, I darej'^at least, ap¬ 
peal to her own heart. She will find 


there an apology for any apparent failtire 

on my part;—she will, from thepce be 

instructed that it is the shortness of 
« . 


power, and not of affection, which has 
made'me wanting, when brought to tfife 
test that she had appointed. You mii^t 
bjtYe seen, by the Hasty lines Which’from 
iame to time I could seiid yotk^ how im-a 
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possible it w.a%that I could write more; 
and you would see that though I had 

4 

not time for detail.^ all I did say was 
frank aqd open« You wiHTthcn, I hope, 
acknowledge that I have come to 
the spirit, if not to the letter^ of 3 ’^our 
rule; and y^ou will feel that without 


you,’ my happiness cannot bej)erfect. 
You will not refuse to make it so.— 


Have you not said, that it depends upon 
me when we shall meet? If it does, 
indeed, depend upon mcr, let our meet¬ 
ing be in the Isle of Wight—on this 
very spot from whence 1 write. I long 
to shew 3 ’ou the beauties, the grandeurs 
that are spread before my pyes ;—bcau- 
.ties and grandeurs which you will so well 
upderstand, and which our beloved Staf¬ 
fordshire, with air its claims to pre-emi- 
•nence, does not possess. 

“ I have anticipatedair your objec- 

* * ' ' • 

.t^ipns—I have obvihted them all. Mr.^ 


M 


too trul^,- to. syn^r 
terfere with youc'6» 
fp m^ he will spq^ 


Wybprg lovjes you 
his 0 )¥i] wishes to i 
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you on your way. I vyouid myself felt'li 
you« but that would be loss of time: it 
must,^ howe^^, in every other respect, 
be the same as if I had made the jou^ne3^ 
Th^r'e is nothing in it that need appear 
formidable to you. Let my old friend 
Susan attend you. I enclose your route, 
with choice whether you will em¬ 
bark for this little island from Ports* 
iDobth, or Southampton: On which 
ever you may decide, 5^ou will find Sir 
James and myself ready to receive you, 
and to conduct you to.a mQsJ: beauti¬ 
ful miniature of a house, on the southern 
side of this fairy ground. I am perfectly 
enchanted with its scenesS^ and when I 
cau ramble through them, your arm 
locked in mine, will there be any th^ng 
more to be desired for your Rhpda ?— 
Our stay here will not, I fear, be so long 
as I could desite; for Sir James, I per- 

I 

-ceiv^, fishes to*^ instal me at Osbourne 

» ^ ' • 4 

Park. I "shall not, therefore, encrosj^h 
•*W2ry. unreasonably on Rfr. Wyburg's 
1^'oodhess. A month ^ this .nlace, andi 
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fortnight tit OSbour^ is all that 

I will stipulate for: if more may 
granted, how delightedly sjjall I receive 
the favour! Whenever you must return, 
I wifi myself conduct you to Pyrhley, 
and receive the benediction of my dear 
Mr. Wyburg. Oh my Frances, disap¬ 
point not this scheme of pleasure i It is 
the only one, of all in which I have been 
engaged since we parted, in which my 
heart has had any share. Could you 
comprehend how much may depend 
upon youa-compliance, you w^ould not 
hesitate to oblige me. But why should 
I suppose that you will do so ?—I am 
persuaded of the contrary. Oome theni 
my dearest friend, and confound Sir 
James with such a proof of the power 
that I have over you* 

Ever your’s, Rhoda,'* 


* : 

Rhoda again counted the hojiTii which 
m .ist pass before she could nave a i^pljr . 
to her JeVter/but not with apprehensi^rk 
of a secood disappointment, Sho'kni^w 


M .*3 





trtmt Miss Wyhurg had * na other home 
.'tbart'Byrhiey ;~that M^kthin its narrow 
jpreciqcts la}^ all her duties, and all h^r 
pleasures. Her flights from its shelter- 
‘iog'^roi^f were those of the parent bird, 
who keeps her offspring in her eye, while 
she ventures abroad to seek thei^ food. 
She Sbuld calculate almost the very 
hour at which her letter would be re¬ 
ceived : nor could she doubt the feelings 
it would excite, or the wishes that it 
would give birth to. 

I know my Frances longs^see me,*' 
said she; “ and what she wishes Mr. 
; Wy.burgwill grant. Objections, fears,dif- 
ficiflties—all will give way^ indulgence. 
Already I seem to embrace iny friend. 
Shake not your head, Sir James ;'*^this 
day w eek I shall .be walking on tiie mar¬ 
gin of the ocean with my friend.'* 

“ If you indulge such very sanguine 
>said Sir James,. ‘‘ how 
will you;bear a disappointment^ iff it 
^oes^coine ‘ 

.“‘It will not codie,*' sdSd* Rhpda! 




will ik)t disappoint she 
TieV’^efr did.-^Did^ I riot tell yoli so ?” said 
Rhoda, receivifyg at the/Very moment 
which she had foretold^ the expected 
letter^ and holding it up in tri’^inpti to 
Sir James. ' 


. “ Read it," said Sir James. 

Rhoda did so, until the colour fled 
from her cheek and lips, and the paper 
fell from her hands. 

“ No misfortune, my dearest Rhoda, 

I hope said Sir James. > 

“ Oh yes, yes!—she cannot come \ ” 
Cannot!" repeated Sii^James. 

“ Cannot!—if it were ^ili not^ it* 
would kill me quite." 

' “ Some other time, perhaps/' said 
"SirJarafes. • 

' “ Read,” said Rhoda, faihtly, “ and 
read aloud ; for I scarcely know what I 
’have iread." » I 

• Sir James complied, and read these- 
' words , 
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• 'I 

Ev^n in this hour of grief ahd 
alarm, 'my dearest Rhoda, the kindness 
of your letter, and your wish to have 
me with you, is gratifying to niy heart. 
Wnat I could have done, even in cir¬ 
cumstances different from the present, I 

/ 

am not now at leisure to think; but all 

0 • 

within my power I would have done 
to have complied with your wishes, and 
to have satisfied a longing, which two 
days ago, I thought was the mpst fer¬ 
vent, I could ever feel. Now^ the dread 


of a severer deprivation than even that 
of your society, my dearest friend, con¬ 
centrates all my wishes, all my hopes, 
the breathings of my spirit, to one 
point, and leaves no thought, no con¬ 
sciousness of any lesser blessing.—Flow 
severed—how apart do I feci that we 
are become, when in answer to a letter 
summoning me to come to you at a 
moment’s warning, I have to tell you 
that my beloved parent, he in whom 
flone 1 can be said to live, is prostrate 
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en the bed of jgickncss—cast there by 
a seizure so formidable^ and labouring 
under symptoms’so terrific, as tell me 
too plainly what I must^soon be!—I 
am not, however, alone in my sorvows. 
—I am not left without suppcrt, not 
even without human support.—A friend 
is with me, whose grief and solicitude 
for the dear object of our cares Is only 
second to my own; and whose zeal to 
guard me from every evil far exceeds 
what I can feel for myself.—Dismiss, 
then, all personal solicitude forme.—All 
that can mitigate^ the goodness of God 
already affords me.—What will not ad¬ 
mit of mitigation, I presume tohope 
he will enable me to bear. While you 
do jiot hear from me, believe that 1 am 

f' 

not quite,bereaved bf hope—if this hope 
should brighten, it will be my-first care 
to make you a sharer of it. 

F. WynuRG.** 

^ * A * 

“ Oh, let »ne be gone!” said Rhoda ? 
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» 

tet ,fne>fly ito my Erancea, assist -h^r 
cufesi aiid sooth her sorrows !** 

“ You do not ,r€ 5 iUy think of doing 
so ?'* said James.: 

' ‘'c Whytnot ?-^Wbat dearer duty can 
fpayYj—What more imperative debt can 
1 dis?chargc?*<^-Qb, the holy wisdom of 
my dear Mr. Wyburg—his dyj^g bene¬ 
diction would sanctify my whole life 
to come I” 

But you know not the danger that 
the nature of bis complaint might ex¬ 
pose you to,” urged Sir James; “ and 
you see that Miss Wyi)urg cloefs not, in 
fact, want your assistance* She has a 
friend^ w.hbse kindness, Jt seems, even 
ydur's could not exceed, mpr be more 
acceptable/* 

A friend !** said Rhoda, with a 
sudden.recollection, which re,storcd,,to 
her^pallid chpek all its bloom. My 
place, perhaps, is indeed supplied 
added she-impressively. 

You^Wusl .hie jable jud^e v^he- 
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tber it is-siifS6ienlJy said Sir James. 
“ So dear a friend to Miss Wytaifg, 
must be a friend ofi^our’s too.” 

“ I have no frifnd at Byrbley, but 
my Frances !*' said Rhoda, and l^urst 
into tears. 

Sir James knew not what to think,— 
Again the scene at Overleigh—agair^the 
emotion of the auction morning, recur¬ 
red to his memory. 

“ I will at least wait for another 
letter,” said Rhoda; I wbuld not be 
unwelcome.’* 

“ That^ my dear Rhoda, you can 
never be,” said Sir James; ‘‘ speak 
not so despondingly— think not so d;b- 
jcctedly.—Mr. Wyburg will recover.™ 
We must allow for the too-easily alarm¬ 
ed fears^ of his daughter. Your§)leasure 
in her company is but delayedl—Smile 
upon me once again, and tell xne^hat 
yoii think so.” 

R^oda was too much ovei*powere<J 
with'raore thatt- illness: of Mr.- Wy- 





bufg, promptly to comply with Sir 
Jfiklmes's wishes. 

It is* not now ir the power )f my 
favipurite element to g me pleasure/* 
she. 

^ Tnen let me know your pain,” said 
Sir James, kindly, 

“ Thank you ; but jou must let mo 
deal with it alone I believe—it is of loo 
complicated a sort to be understood by 
any body but myself/’ 

“ Why ?” thought Sir James, but 
he dreaded being thought iinnortuiiate, 
and was silent. 


END OF VOL. II.'PART II. 
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